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WARM 


The Frigidaire Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration makes wide use of Long Distance telephone 
service every day ... to regulate production... 
to keep in close contact with changing markets... 
and to stimulate sales. 
Long Distance in Production 

By telephone, Frigidaire orders materials, follows 
up deliveries, and maintains an economical balance 
between production and distribution. By telephone, 
frequent contact is made with 47 distributing points, 
to check local trends and obtain sales forecasts upon 
which production schedules can be based. Wide 
areas are canvassed quickly at small cost. 


Long Distance in Sales Work 


By telephone, Frigidaire sales executives are in 








constant communication with branches and dis- 
tributors, explaining new policies, outlining new 
advertising and selling strategy. In turn, the news 
is telephoned to dealers . . . dealers instruct their 
salesmen .. . and a nation-wide selling organization 
of 20,000 goes into concerted action. 

Frigidaire is well pleased with its investment in 
Long Distance — for many phases of the company’s 
distribution and sales promotion can be handled 
better by telephone for speed —for discussion—and 
for complete understanding. 

Your business requirements may be quite differ- 
ent from Frigidaire’s, but judicious use 


of Long Distance telephone service may ( A 
‘ 


prove as profitable for you. arg 
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Monroe shatters all speed records with 


AUTOMATIC YY Jif a 


MULTIPLICATION 


Found only in this newest 
MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR 


USINESS has been waiting for, oper stantially, shorten figure hours, and turn 
ators have been hoping for this out today’s figure ;nformation today. 


matchless new engineering achievement. If you have been seeking greater pro 


For the first time it will give you a reali- 


‘ : duction from a calculating machine then 
zation of truly automatic multiplication. 


by all means be among the first to see 
It remained for Monroe to produce this modern miracle perform on every 
such a machine— one that literally con- type of business figuring work. 


denses figures S° that with a flick of the 
finger answers flow from it with a speed ON C) 
never before thought possible. i ¥ 
The Monroe Model Al will handle any CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
figure load easily, cut figure costs sub- General Offices - ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Write for free copy of new illustrated booklet “Two Answers for One,” 
which tells about this latest Al Monroe Adding-Calculator. 
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CHAMPION flashes across the stubble! 

He stops and freezes to a “‘point,”’ excit- 
ed, tense, taut! The birds 
are up! Shots, and a hushed voice, “Dead 
bird, fetch! With a bound the dog is off 
‘ distended, tail beating the 
brush! Proudly he returns to his master, bird 
held gently in his mouth, head high . .. 
eager for the praise, "Nice dog!’ Marvelous 
intelligence, yes 


There is a roar! 


nostrils 


but developed only 
through expert training! 


You've thrilled, too, at the sight of mighty 


freight trains rushing through the day or 
night; stopping here or there on exacting 
schedules; delivering the world’s precious 
Marvelous executed 
but this, too, 


is developed only through expert training. 


merchandise. service, 


safely and efficiently, yes .. . 


This training is one of the elements of Pre- 
cision Transportation —the unexcelled mer- 
chandise freight service of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway, between the West, Mid- 
west and the Virginias and Carolinas and be- 
tween the North, the South, and Southwest. 


Representatives of the railway, eager to 
assist you in any shipping problem, are 
located in the principal cities of the country. 
Call on them! 
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Pics... 
PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








Through the 
EDITOR’S SPECS 


Our newest American sport 


WE HAVE said from time to time in 
these columns that 


despite the “deplorable conditions” found 
so far in practically every activity of 
American life, our valiant hunters have 
a thousand witches in reserve ready to 
be trotted out demanding more Federal 
action—and expense. 

No matter in what direction you look at 
our national life you may be sure some 
“commission” has made a “study” and 
found conditions shocking. 


A reader takes the trouble to send 
us a flock of new witches he finds in 
one day’s news. Here are some of the 
more shameless ones: 


INCOME: The National Resources Com- 
mittee in an elaborate report states that 


| one-third of United States families re- 


ceive only $780 a year or less. 


MEN Decay: The International Manage- 
ment Congress received the result of a 
survey that 90 per cent of young men 
and 50 per cent of young women are not 
fit to marry. 


Pre-NaTtaL DeErRELICTION: The United 
States Public Health Service deplores the 
fact that 32 percent of expectant mothers 
never have themselves weighed. 


Dark Conspiracy: A witness before the 
Dies Committee testifies that prominent 
industrialists are plotting to bring about 
fascist rule in the United States. (Names 
of such to be supplied later—maybe!) 


Nose AMPUTATION TO Spite Face: A fed- 
eral official charges in an address that 
business men have a secret pact to delay 
recovery in order to discredit the New 
Deal. 


TyrRaANNY: Norman Thomas charges 


| the Democratic party with responsibility 
| for suppression of civil rights. 


All terrible witches! Timorous 
Americans will be urged to supply 
funds through taxes to have them 
properly policed! If our readers will 
cooperate to the extent of sending in 
news of those witches which particu- 
larly affright their souls, we’ll start 
a witch-hunting department. 


A modern classic 


“THE Vicar of Wakefield’ cost the 
English speaking world just $300. 
That was the amount paid to Gold- 
smith for his manuscript. A number 
of other great classics earned their 
authors no more. 

We have come a long way since 
Goldsmith’s time. Random House has 
just published “Panorama of New 


York,” first of another two-volume 
guidebook in the W.P.A. Federal 
Writers’ Project series. The cost to 
the Government of collecting ma- 
terial and writing this book was 
$1,470,000. 

Customary author’s royalty on a 
book is from ten to 20 per cent, de- 
pending on the quantity sold. What 
would the sale have to be for the tax- 
payers to break even on “Panorama 
of New York”? The book sells at 
$2.50. At the maximum royalty, sales 
must reach 3,940,000 copies before 
the outlay to date is returned. If it be 
argued that the cost figure quoted 
covers preparation of copy for the 
second volume as well, and if that 
volume sells at the same price, the 
break-even point in sales for the set 
could be halved. 

Only one American book in the 
country’s history ever sold as many as 
3,940,000 copies, and only 10 out of 
the hundreds of thousands published 
chalked up a sale of 1,470,000. 


Wasted talent 


IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA the wife of a 
retired schoolmaster has applied for 
a divorce on the ground that her hus- 
band was wasting his time preparing 
a telephone directory with the names 
all spelled backward. He may nct be 
recognized in his homeland but over 
here this man’s genius probably would 
be rewarded with a job of planning 
“made work” projects. 


As others see us 


IN THE matter of these hampering re- 
strictions, we in England enjoy almost 
complete immunity. We read of it and 
see it so frequently in other parts of the 
world that often we thank our stars our 
own Government recognizes the business- 
es of the country as the chief paymasters 
of the state. Wise government here has 
seen to it that development is encouraged 
rather than senselessly, and at times vin- 
dictively, limited. A mutilated tree can 
never return to its pristine beauty, nor 
are truncated businesses ever likely to 
repeat the successes of less troublous 
days.—Selfridge & Co., London depart- 
ment store. 


Boast made good 


THE MYTHICAL salesman who is so 
good that he could sell woolen under- 
wear to chorus girls or refrigerators 
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Gettine BELOW THE SURFACE 


The diver must plunge deep to solve the ocean’s mysteries. And, 
likewise, the Hartford Steam Boiler inspector, in his work, 
delves far beneath surface appearances. For symptoms of 
troubles which might culminate in power-plant disaster are 
often too submerged to be otherwise brought to light. 

Thoroughness and expert knowledge are more essential in 
the examination of boilers, turbines and engines than in almost 
any other inspection work, because power equipment is capable 
of tremendous destruction if the energy which it generates 
breaks out of harness. 

But inspection alone is not enough. To this company’s policy- 
holders are available, also, the counsel of a unique home-office 
staff and the complete facilities of an organization called upon 
to handle about half of all American boiler and machinery 
insurance. Seventy-two years of experience in the single exacting 
task of engineering insurance are behind Hartford’s efforts to 
minimize the probability of accidents to the equipment it insures. 

Ask your local agent or broker how to enlist Hartford’s 
vigilance on behalf of greater security for your power-plant. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
OLDEST IN THE COUNTRY, LARGEST IN THE WORLD. ENGINEERING INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
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to the Eskimos has sung his own 
praises in many a smoker and hotel 
lobby. Now, the refrigerator stunt is 
no longer a Paul Bunyan myth; it ac- 
tually has been performed. 

James Moran, a Washington, D. C., 
salesman, made the old gag a reality 
when he journeyed to Alaska and sold 
a $150 refrigerator to Charlie Pasto- 
lik, an Eskimo. Charlie paid 50 silver 
dollars and the balance in furs and 
other North-country goods. It is un- 
derstood that, on the strength of this 
performance, several companies 
would like to send Moran out on their 
unproductive domestic territories. 


The right to be coddled 


WE HAVE passed through the cycle 
when people worried about the stigma 
of going on relief, according to State 
relief Director Mudd of New Jersey. 
recipients now seem to regard this 
largess as a sort of social security, 
a regular function of government, a 
boon that is theirs by right, says the 
director. 

No one should be surprised, of 
course. This truth was quite well 
known 100 years ago when John Stu- 
art Mill wrote: 

To give profusely to the people, wheth- 
er under the name of charity or of em- 
ployment, without placing them under 
such influences that prudential motives 
shall act powerfully upon them is to lav- 
ish the means of benefiting mankind 
without attaining the object. 


The labor front 


“SLOW-DOWN”: The existence of a 
“slow-down” strike among Govern- 
ment employees in Washington has 
been reported by a well known capi- 
tal press correspondent, and denied, 
of course, by officials. It is inspired by 
members of the CIO United Federal 
Workers of America and directed 
principally at the Social Security Ad- 
ministration in both Washington and 
Baltimore. Since even President 
Roosevelt has declared an open strike 
against the Government to be “intol- 
erable,” the unionists use this Fabian 
strategy to achieve their ends. They 
simply let the work pile up, particu- 
larly keeping up that little Social Se- 
curity card index of some 37,000,000 
names. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES: Speaking of an in- 
vestigation into the CIO organization 
drive in the coal fields of Illinois, 
West Virginia and Kansas, William 
Green said that “never before had the 
(A.F. of L.) Council listened to a 
story in which it was more plain that 
workers had been brutally prevented 
from exercising their civil rights of 
free speech, free assemblage and free- 
dom to organize into unions of their 
own choosing. The tragic feature is 
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that prevention of free speech and 
free assemblage is caused by an or- 
ganization that clamors continually 
for that right.’ 


WHO'S NEXT?: Professional blood 
donors have been granted a union 


charter by the A.F. of L. 


Manna from the skies 


HE SAID the right way to restore buy- 
ing power and bring recovery was to 
pour money into circulation in the great- 
est possible quantities at the highest pos- 
sible speed. To illustrate his point, he 
remarked that the ideal thing would be 


for fleets of airplanes to fly over the coun- 
try discharging money as they went, so 
that anybody needing cash could pick it 
up from the ground.—Amos E. Pinchot’s 
account of a conversation with Tommy 
Corcoran in 1933 


“Ignoble economy of truth” 


A SURPRISING minority of conser- 
vatives still cling to the hope that 
there is safety in non-resistance. They 
admit that private enterprise and in- 
dividualism are being subjected to a 
deadly assault, but their only advice 
is to “play ball” with the reformers 

“eooperate,”’ 
vague way the world will resume its 
old orbit when the quake has ceased. 

This is the blindest folly. A whole 
system is under fire—not a few in- 
dividuals and corporations. No adult 
mind should be deceived by this talk 
of a “recalcitrant ten per cent.” The 
movement to change everything is 
sweeping, revolutionary in its scope 
and intent. A quarter of the nation’s 
population has been taken under the 
wing of a benevolently autocratic 
Government. 
with us in all its ugly reality. These 
schemes are permanent. “Emergen- 
cy” is only a convenient excuse for 
suspending the Constitution as in a 
time of war and liquidating every 
that stands in the way of a 
group thirsty for power. 

In these circumstances no amount 
of “trimming” will bring even the 
peace of satiety. It only inspires con- 
tempt from behind-the-scenes radi- 
cals, causes neutrals to run for cover 
into the arms of glib promisors. To- 
day no place is left for neutrals. Busi- 
ness either fights or surrenders un- 
conditionally. If it surrenders, the 
terms are economic extermination. A 
middle course now would be economic 
Suicide, as it was to the Girondists in 
revolutionary France. 

The safest position today is that of 


check 


the Girdlers, the Fords, the Weirs 
together with those thousands of 


small operators who retain some of 
the courage and the immunity to herd 
instincts of the pioneers. If industry 
stood as one on a manly-platform to 
preserve the rights and dignity of the 


and maybe in some | 


The class struggle is | 








BRUTAL To FI 


e It will kill a blaze 
lacquer dip-tank in a few 


in a 


seconds. Yet it will leave the 
liquid paint clear and clean. 


It will snuff out fire in a gen- 
erator without damaging in- 
tricate and delicate windings. 
You can spray it on your new 
business suit and find no 
slightest trace of dampness 
or soiling. 


Gentle as a Kitten 
LUX carbon dioxide snow-and- 
gas is amazingly gentle to in- 
dustry’s most delicate and 
costly equipment. Yet it is the 
fastest known extinguishing 
agent, brutal to fire. 














RE 


yet harmless to 
men or materials 


Lux fire extinguishers elimi- 
nate delays in your produc- 
tion line. No extinguisher 
damage. No time-losing clean- 
ups. No harmful fumes. Lux is 
clean, dry, harmless. 


Let Us Make a Survey 


If your fire hazards involve 
flammable liquids or electri- 
cal equipment, install Lux. 


Lux technicians have built a 
17-year record distinguished 
for accurate engineering of 
industrial fire protection. Let 
us, without obligation, make 
a survey and recommendation 
for your specific fire hazard 
problems. 


Write for new brochure 
“Lux Makes the Difference" 


Walter Kidde & Company 
516 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Important FACTS behing 
International Business Machines 


To develop more effective means of serving all 
forms of business, the International program of 
progress calls for constant study and research. 

International representatives fully realize that 
every individual business presents an individual 
management problem—there is no one panacea 
for all. In the World Headquarters Building, 
therefore, a special department, known as the 
Commercial Research Department, is continu- 
ally working toward the improvement of ac- 
counting and statistical methods and machines. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Ss 
HIE? | 
Business Machines Corporation 


World Headquarters Building, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branch Offices \W PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


This department is working in cooperation with 
banks and trust companies, utility companies, oil 
companies, wholesalers, retailers, transportation 
companies, manufacturers, insurance companies, 
and many other forms of business, as well as 


federal, state, county and municipal governments. 





A section of the Commercial Research Department, International Business Machines 


World Headquarters Building, New York, N. Y. 
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individual against a foray by collect- 
jvists, many other millions would 
range themselves by its side and con- 
cessions would start coming in the 
other direction. 

Further compromise of honest con- 
victions now deserves the castigation 
in John Morley’s epithet: “a lazy ac- 
commodation with error, an ignoble 
economy of truth.” 


Private business to the rescue 


EMPLOYEES of the Government 
Printing Office in Washington trooped 
hungrily down to their cooperative 
cafeteria one noon recently and found 
it closed by a strike of union restau- 
rant workers. Strikes will happen, 
even in government cooperative es- 
tablishments. 

Fortunately, the G.P.O. folks, most 
of them union members themselves, 
were not called upon to exercise any 
Spartan self-denial in support of their 
embattled brethren in the phalanx of 
labor. They simply went out to the 
neighborhood restaurants whose 
owners operate for profit and were 
served there while the strike lasted. 
No one missed a meal by reason of the 
trouble, thanks to private business in 
reserve. 


A debt is paid 


CAESAR Gerard came from Italy as 
a little boy, adventuring with his im- 
migrant parents into a new Western 
world. Years later Caesar found a job 
running a jeweler’s lathe in the New- 
ark works of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany. For 17 years, all the rest of his 
days, he stayed with this one job, sav- 
ing something from every pay en- 
velope. He came to feel a simple de- 
votion to his new job and his adopted 
land. 

When Caesar died it was discovered 
that he had willed his entire life sav- 
ings of $15,000 ‘“‘to the United States 
of America.” ‘“‘This country was good 
to me,” he told his attorney. 

We feel better from pausing a mo- 
ment to contemplate the case of Cae- 
sar Gerard. It helps to balance the 
scales against some of the other mat- 
ters that we record in these columns. 


Salvage 


LAST spring the British freighter, 
City of Salisbury, loaded in part with 
raw rubber from half way round the 
world, was wrecked in Boston harbor. 
It lay there partly submerged for six 
months. Then the price of rubber rose 
so sharply that the rubber cargo was 
estimated to be worth $70,000 instead 
of its $35,000 value at the time of the 
wreck. Only then was salvaging at- 
tempted. Previously it had not seemed 
to the underwriters worth while. 
This incident is a case study in 


economics. The risk that men will as- 
sume is directly proportionate to 
their reward. 


Where progress comes from 


FROM New Orleans comes the report | 
of successful operation of a sugar 
cane harvesting machine, built by a 
Louisiana planter in a backyard ma- | 
chine shop. Nothing unusual in that. 
Thousands of American inventions 
have come from similar beginnings. 

The report includes the informa- 
tion that the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering intended 
to request $75,000 for a preliminary 
study, to work out plans for such a 
harvester. Nothing unusual in that, 
either. 

The noteworthy news, if any, will 
be that the Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering has changed its plans 
and will not ask for $75,000, since 
the thing is already done. That will 
be a man-bites-dog. 


All aboard 





PERHAPS seasoned travellers finally | 
become so surfeited with wandering | 
that they get no thrill from the cry | 
“All abo-oard” which means the start | 
of a new journey. For most of us, how- 
ever, it arouses pleasant expectations. | 
We relax against the cushions or talk | 
to our fellow travellers anticipating, | 
as the reward for our journey, new 
acquaintances, new scenes, new oOp- | 
portunities. | 

A part of the pleasure is the knowl- | 
edge that we are in the capable hands 
of such men as Photographer New- | 
smith pictures on our cover. No mat- | 
ter what means of travel we choose, | 
we know that those whose job it is to | 
get us safely to our destination have | 
been chosen because of their fitness | 
for this work, carefully trained and | 
seasoned by experience. 

How different our sensations if we 
knew that the man in the driver’s seat 
held that position only because he had 
won more votes than another appli- 
cant for the place; if we knew that 
the man at the dispatcher’s desk was 
a political appointee eager for an op- 
portunity to try out some cherished 
theories. 

Happily for us, transportation 
agencies are not operated in this fash- 
ion. Unhappily, government is, and as 
a result more and more of the activi- 
ties on which the safety and welfare 
of this nation depend are being con- 
trolled, at least indirectly, by men| 
whose only training for the job is an | 
ability to get votes. 

Everyone can sympathize with the 
passenger who is forced to ride behind 
an inexperienced transportation crew. 
It is time similar sympathy was 
shown for citizens who face a simi- 
lar danger. 
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Eight Weeks’ 
Pay! 


That’s what this operation 
is costing your order clerk 








They were getting along splendidly before her 
sickness—this employee of yours and his pretty 
young wife. Living modestly but comfortably. 
Didn’toweasoulacent. Even had abank account. 

Then came the mother’s long illness and a 
costly operation. Their savings were soon gone 
and they needed a loan. Where were they to bor- 
row? Hardly from friends whose incomes are as 
limited as their own. At a bank? Most banks de- 
mand collateral they didn’t own, or co-makers 
they couldn't get. 


Helping people help themselves 
Household Finance provides a source of cash 
credit for millions of wage earner families who 
cannot borrow at banks. Loans run from $20 to 
$300. Borrowers repay in 10 to 20 monthly pay- 
ments which average only about 7% of current 
income. Last year over 715,000 men and women 
made use of the service—to meet emergencies, 
clean up over-due bills, meet business needs, pay 
taxes, make repairs, keep insurance in force, pay 
educational expenses, take advantage of oppor- 
tunities. 

Booklets sent free 
To borrowers Household also provides guidance 
in money management and better buymanship 
shows them how to save on daily purchases and 
get more out of limited incomes. Household’s 
practical putticesions developed for this work 


are now used in hundreds of schools and col- 
leges. Executives interested in the welfare of 
their employees will find the story of House- 


hold’s family money service interesting and re- 
vealing. W hy don’t you send the coupon below 
for complete information without obligation? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 235 branches in 152 cities 
1878 * Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
ee men ese ee @ ee eR Sw ee ee me 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. NB-L 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


Name... 





Address ....-— 





City. PE —_— 
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No matter what other 
ECORDS of 60% — 80% —even 100% and 
more — longer tire life coming in from 


truck tires have done for you... 
truckers everywhere arg proof positive that 
the new Goodyear YKL is the biggest truck 


tire advance since Goodyear pioneered the 


will do it : ] first pneumatics. 
better! = 7 What makes this sensational performance 
Pi possible is the use of RAYOTWIST cord in 
every ply —a basic new material spun from 
rayon that far excels ordinary cord in resis- 
tance to heat. 














Because Rayotwist effectively resists heat—the 
cause of 82% of all truck tire failures — this 
new Goodyear YKL will outperform any 
truck tire you have ever used in these NINE 








important ways: 


1. LONGER TREAD WEAR 

2. LONGER BODY LIFE 

3. GREATER BRUISE RESISTANCE 

4. GREATER SAFETY FACTOR FOR OVERLOADS 

5. GREATER SAFETY FACTOR FOR UNDER-INFLATION 
6 

7 

8 











. HANDLES SPEED HEAT 
- GREATER RESISTANCE TO BRAKE DRUM HEAT 
. TAKES MORE RETREADS AND RECAPS 

. GREATER ACCIDENT IMMUNITY 













Your Goodyear dealer can show you com- 
plete fac tual evidence of all this. Inve *stigate 
YKL before you buy another tire — if you 
want to re duce your tire cost- -pe -r-mile to ‘the 





lowest you have ever known. 


TYPICAL RECORDS 











“1 averaged 30,000 miles with “My maximum mileage on other 
several brands of conventional tires was approximately 17,500 
tires. Goodyear YKL’s averaged miles. To date I have 65,777 
70,000 miles.”’ — Joe Long Dis- miles on YKL’s and they are good 
tributing Company, Wichita Falls, for 10,000 to 12,000 more.” . 
Texas. Clyde Tinker, Johnson City, Tenn. 


YKL 
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SAVOTW/ Sy 
FOR TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


THE GREATEST NAME 



















THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT 
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Fever Chart of a Tugwelltown 


Two momentous decisions struck the world 
September 29. Germany's Iron Chancellor II 
consented to a Big-Four Parley at which Britain 
and France purchased the peace of Europe. In our 
ewn fair land an Incipient revolt was check- 
mated, a peace was likew isg purchased. ... 

The dream-child of Ptofessor Tugwell was 
Greenbelt, a model communjty 12 miles from 
Washington of some 900 homes to provide the 
abundant life for the underprivileged. It was 
likewise to be a yardstick and expose the greed 
and inefficiency of private business. 

Men of Vision were called in—Social Engineers, 
Planners, Builders, outriders of the March of 
Progress. Blueprints were drawn, conferences, 
surveys, a thousand press releases. An army like 
that which labored over the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon was requisitioned from the W.P.A. 
The great project was two years in the building. 
Before its finish, Professor Tugwell, the father 
of *“Tugwelltown,” had decamped and taken up 
the monev-grubbing job of selling molasses. 

It had cost the real home-builders of America 
a pretty penny in taxes—%$16,000 a home unit. 
The Planners reduced this on the books to $5,423, 
crediting more than half to “‘social assets,’ which 
the taxpayer nevertheless paid, and the monthly 
rents were fixed from $18 to $41 a home. Social 
workers interviewed, analyzed the applicants 
and carefully picked the chosen ones. 

But from the start the Planners found Nature 
not cooperative. Notwithstanding an outlay of 
$531,000 for planning and direct administration, 
plus $1,921,000 for top thinking or ‘‘Washing- 
ton overhead” the model vardstick was several 
inches short. The artificial lake, to be a center 
for swimming, boating and fishing, alas! dis- 
appointed on all scores. A high bacteria count 
stopped all swimmers. It was stocked with 
20,000 fish—the President himself attending the 
ceremonial occasion—-but the fish died. No boats 
have yet made their appearance. 

Nor were the Planners immune to the “ex- 
tras’ which have beset every home-builder since 
Adam. There were difficulties about the screens 
and ventilation, the walls leaked, water spigots 
were on the wrong side and hose had to be car- 
ried through the house or over the roof. Trans- 


portation facilities had to be extended to a 
“through” bus service—taxpayers putting up 
the difference in fares. 

Forgetting the profit system from whence 
their blessings came, the tenants—70 per cent 
government employees—were persuaded by the 
Planners to set up cooperative medicine, a co- 
operative theater, a cooperative grocery. 

Buffeted by Nature, the Planners fared little 
better from Human Nature. Home-loving in- 
stincts rebelled at regulations against children 
playing on the lawns. Some families wanted ex- 
tra beds, another violation of the rules. Human 
nature won its fight for that Freedom to own a 
cat or dog, and registered its opinion of the rule 
requiring a communal license to dig in flower 
beds, and against the fine of 25 cents for a pass- 
key when its own had been mislaid. 

Events leading up to the fateful September 29 
grew from a regulation that all washing should 
be removed from the clothes-lines by 4:30. No 
weary $35 a month renter of a $16,000 house 
was to have his esthetic sense violated by sight 
of silk pajamas flapping in the breeze. 

Now the Potomac country is noted for its 
damp and muggy days. No Planning could pre- 
vent these from falling on Mondays. So house- 
wives had to scurry out at 4:29 to bring in un- 
dried wash. The inconvenience became intoler- 
able. Underneath discontent seethed and threat- 
ened to become open revolt. Domestic revolu- 
tion reared its ugly head. 

But diplomacy turned the trick. Peace was 
bought. Secretary Wallace, who had donned the 
Tugwell mantle, paid the price. He ordered 
electric dryers installed. 

That is not quite correct. Secretary Wallace 
did not pay, he only acted for the taxpayers. 
And those million taxpayers who feel they can- 
not afford electric dryers of their own, can 
sleep contentedly in the thought that their 
representatives in Washington will carry on to 
the bitter end that their mandate of a more 
abundant life shall be fulfilled. 


Jltrre. Tha fe 
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A Lot of People Think 
It’s Only for Letters 


—but here are 14 other 






Hospital Charts 






















ways, out of many thousands, to which 
American businesses and institutions 


have put the Mimeograph to work... 














Announcements 



































It’s versatile 





this Mimeograph. It || 
can get out a daily menu for a small \ 
restaurant or thousands of copies of a 
financial statement for a big corpora- 
tion... And how simply your Mimeo- | 
graph goes about it...Someone gets \\ | 
an idea that he wants broadcast... He \\ 
gives the idea toa typist. She putsitona_ |\\| 
Mimeograph Stencil Sheet... It’swrapped ||| | 
on the Mimeograph Machine...Out spin  \\| 
copies—up to 150 per minute—stenciled in \| 
rich black Mimeograph Ink... Doesn’t this __ || 
money -making.money-saving process fit your | 
business?. . Adozendifferentmodelsatadozen — \\\' 
different prices. Phone the local distributor. | \| 














—waaeiMwin OG RA PF 
is the Trade Mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
Registered in the United States Patent Office 
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EDMUND DUFFY 


, if it tried, deliver a substantial 


majority vote for any candidate or issue 


Politics—a First Order of Business 


By JOHN S. BROOKES, JR. 


Sour DAY, soon I hope, 
the business men of the 
United States will jump into 
politics and start fighting 
for their rights in govern- 
ment. 

If they don’t, pretty soon 
they won’t be business men. 
They will be ex-industrial- 
ists who have been forced into retire- 
ment by politicians who outsmarted 
them. And they will have only them- 
selves to blame. 

Today and over the years, business 
men provide the wherewithal which 
makes government possible and, hav- 
ing done this, they leave what they 
have created to the disposition of pro- 
fessional politicians. 

The fact is that our so-called smart 
salesmen of commercial America are 
being outsold in Washington and 
other places where shackles are con- 
stantly being placed on business. Busi- 


BUSINESS men know many reasons 


why they should take no active part 


they should, and some ways to do it 


ness men, who lie awake nights if 
they lose a $2 merchandise sale to 
their smartest business competitors, 
lose no sleep at all when they drop 
millions of dollars in sales daily to 
politicians. Make no mistake about 
this: 

A dollar lost is a dollar gone regardless 
of whether it is due to your failure to sell 
something you have manufactured or 
your purchase at a long price of some- 
thing a politician has produced. The ef- 
fect on the day’s receipts is the same. 


If you don’t think the politicians 
are outsmarting business men, just 


read any newspaper. Con- 
sult, for instance, the issues 
of September 1, 1938, and 
see how Harry Bridges, 


in politics. Here are some reasons why labor leader, dealt with 


disclosures made public by 
a congressional committee. 
“Lies,” he termed them and 
made the front page of one 
of our leading daily papers. 

How many business men would 
have the nerve so to designate any 
testimony about them or their affairs 
developed by a congressional commit- 
tee, no matter how far-fetched it 
might be? They would not think of 
doing it. 

Why the difference in attitude? 

The answer is simple. Mr. Bridges 
has political potentiality. He is a 
labor leader and as such is considered, 
rightly or wrongly, a factor to be 
reckoned with at the polls. Hence his 
courageous attitude toward political 
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attack. He knows he has a privileged 
status as things now stand politically 
and socially in this country. 

In the case of a business man, the 
situation is entirely different. No mat- 
ter how important his function may 
be in business, politically his prestige 
and influence is not to be seriously 
regarded. As a matter of fact, it pre- 
sumably will be in exactly inverse 
ratio to his standing in the business 
world. True, he may be useful to have 
around when campaign expenses are 
to be met, but he has never learned to 
use this leverage and he has no other. 
So the labor leader goes merrily on 
his way, laughing at congressional 
committees and the business man is 
regulated, investigated, publicly fried 
by the politicians. He meekly accepts 
it. All because he refuses to take his 
politics seriously. 

And yet, he has, right at hand, the 
means of making himself politically 
effective. 

The illustration just given of how 
business men suffer because they have 
no influence in politics pales into in- 
significance when compared to the 
sum total of the things that politics 
that is, Government—has done to 
business in the past six years. If that 
period really represented a transient 
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phenomenon, and could be expected to 
be over, like a nightmare, in a reason- 
ably short while, the status might be 
dismissed without serious considera- 
tion. However, I believe most thought- 
ful people are convinced that this 
period represents a transition to a 
new order which will be markedly dif- 
ferent from anything we have hereto- 
fore known in this country. 


A new political pressure 


A NEW social consciousness has been 
created or awakened of such vitality 
that it will never become entirely 
dormant again in our times. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, the masses—for 
lack of a better term—have been 
aroused to new conceptions of their 
rights in the body politic and of what 
they can accomplish for themselves 
through political pressure. 

It would therefore appear that a 
new force in government has arisen 
calculated to assert itself in the dicta- 
tion of unenlightened policies which, 
if not corrected and directed, will op- 
erate more and more destructively 
against a healthy and progressive 
growth and development of our econ- 
omy. 

Business must 


get into politics! 
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Promptly, seriously, comprehensive- 
ly, and openly. I have been preaching 
this in my various business associa- 
tions for several years with little suc- 
cess. But I believe that the progress 
of events has been and will continue 
to be such that actual conditions will 
buttress my position more strongly 
than any abstract reasoning could 
ever do. Business’ failure to interject 
itself bodily into politics is largely re- 
sponsible for much of the governmen- 
tal interposition and regulation from 
which it is suffering today. Continu- 
ing failure in this regard will not only 
assure a continuation of the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs but 
will permit this condition to grow 
progressively worse. 

I use the word “politics” because 
perhaps this is the most graphic 
method of expressing what I mean. 
By “politics” I really mean the 
process of government starting with 
the smallest unit, such as the city 
council or the township board and 
progressing thence to the federal 
Congress and the Executive branch of 
the federal Government. “Politics” is 
the proper all-embracing word be- 
cause, after all, the choice of the in- 
dividuals who perform the govern- 

(Continued on page 61) 








To say that any business, no matter how small, could be 
run without regard to politics is today utterly absurd 









































The Vision of Utopia 
| Revised at Matanuska 


By HERBERT H. HILLSHIRE 












Walter Pippel with an armload of the green 
onions which helped him earn $11,000 in 
two seasons in Alaska 
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Max Ennes with the contract he won’t sign 
£ 


“because it gives them perpetual dictatorship” 


Tae MODERN children of Israel are the settlers 

of Matanuska who are being led, guided and 
pushed, they know not where. Many of them are 
good, conscientious, hard working dirt farmers. 
They ask only to be given a chance to make a suc- 
cessful living at farming in Alaska. Yet, trouble 
heaps on trouble and even the best of the colonists 
are now asking, “‘Can’t we be left alone?” 

There are outstanding successes among the 171 
families who are now on the soil, 50 miles inland 
from the city of Anchorage. And there are the dis- 
mal failures, that can be laid squarely on the door 


steps of the case workers back in the Middle West, John V. Kirsch, first off the train in Palmer, says, “Alaska 
who saw a chance to unload their relief problems is great but regimentation has made the colony helpless” 
—5,000 miles away. wae 
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attack. He knows he has a privileged 
status as things now stand politically 
and socially in this country. 

In the case of a business man, the 
situation is entirely different. No mat- 
ter how important his function may 
be in business, politically his prestige 
and influence is not to be seriously 
regarded. As a matter of fact, it pre- 
sumably will be in exactly inverse 
ratio to his standing in the business 
world. True, he may be useful to have 
around when campaign expenses are 
to be met, but he has never learned to 
use this leverage and he has no other. 
So the labor leader goes merrily on 
his way, laughing at congressional 
committees and the business man is 
regulated, investigated, publicly fried 
by the politicians. He meekly accepts 
it. All because he refuses to take his 
politics seriously. 

And yet, he has, right at hand, the 
means of making himself politically 
effective. 

The illustration just given of how 
business men suffer because they have 
no influence in politics pales into in- 
significance when compared to the 
sum total of the things that politics 
that is, Government—has done to 
business in the past six years. If that 
period really represented a transient 
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phenomenon, and could be expected to 
be over, like a nightmare, in a reason- 
ably short while, the status might be 
dismissed without serious considera- 
tion. However, I believe most thought- 
ful people are convinced that this 
period represents a transition to a 
new order which will be markedly dif- 
ferent from anything we have hereto- 
fore known in this country. 


A new political pressure 


A NEW social consciousness has been 
created or awakened of such vitality 
that it will never become entirely 
dormant again in our times. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, the masses—for 
lack of a better term—have been 
aroused to new conceptions of their 
rights in the body politic and of what 
they can accomplish for themselves 
through political pressure. 

It would therefore appear that a 
new force in government has arisen 
calculated to assert itself in the dicta- 
tion of unenlightened policies which, 
if not corrected and directed, will op- 
erate more and more destructively 
against a healthy and progressive 
growth and development of our econ- 
omy. 

Business into politics! 


must get 
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Promptly, seriously, comprehensive- 
ly, and openly. I have been preaching 
this in my various business associa- 
tions for several years with little suc- 
cess. But I believe that the progress 
of events has been and will continue 
to be such that actual conditions will 
buttress my position more strongly 
than any abstract reasoning could 
ever do. Business’ failure to interject 
itself bodily into politics is largely re- 
sponsible for much of the governmen- 
tal interposition and regulation from 
which it is suffering today. Continu- 
ing failure in this regard will not only 
assure a continuation of the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs but 
will permit this condition to grow 
progressively worse. 

I use the word “politics” because 
perhaps this is the most graphic 
method of expressing what I mean. 
By “politics” I really mean the 
process of government starting with 
the smallest unit, such as the city 
council or the township board and 
progressing thence to the federal 
Congress and the Executive branch of 
the federal Government. “Politics” is 
the proper all-embracing word be- 
cause, after all, the choice of the in- 
dividuals who perform the govern- 

(Continued on page 61) 


To say that any business, no matter how small, could be 
run without regard to politics is today utterly absurd 



































The Vision of Utopia 
Revised at Matanuska 


By HERBERT H. HILLSHIRE 








Walter Pippel with an armload of the green 
onions which helped him earn $11,000 in 
two seasons in Alaska 


Max Ennes with the contract he won’t sign 
“because it gives them perpetual dictatorship” 


Tee MODERN children of Israel are the settlers 
of Matanuska who are being led, guided and 
pushed, they know not where. Many of them are 
good, conscientious, hard working dirt farmers. 
They ask only to be given a chance to make a suc- 
cessful living at farming in Alaska. Yet, trouble 
heaps on trouble and even the best of the colonists 
are now asking, “‘Can’t we be left alone?” 

There are outstanding successes among the 171 
families who are now on the soil, 50 miles inland 
from the city of Anchorage. And there are the dis- 
mal failures, that can be laid squarely on the door 
steps of the case workers back in the Middle West, John V. Kirsch, first off the train in Palmer, says, “Alaska 
who saw a chance to unload their relief problems is great but regimentation has made the colony helpless” 
—5,000 miles away. 
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Alaskans have sufficiently demon- 
strated that farming will pay its way 
in the Northland. But they make it 
clear that it takes a farmer to be a 
farmer. 

From their arrival in the village of 
Palmer late in May, 1935, to the pres- 
ent the spotlight of politics has given 
distorted values to the experiment. 
Conceived in haste, the colony is a long 
way from maturity. Those who are not 
farmers e2re eliminating themselves 
and being shaken out, and those who 
are not good farmers will in time de- 
part for greener fields. Those who re- 
main need never starve in Alaska. 

What do the colonists say? 
Ask Walter Pippel who hails 
from Robbinsdale, Hennepin 
County, Minn., and who has 
made more than $11,000 from 
garden truck in the past two 
seasons and whose produce has 
taken 25 prizes at the Matanus- 
ka Valley Fair. 

“When my wife, our four 
children and I arrived at Pal- 
mer, all we had in the world was 
$54. The growing season was 


*SINCE THIS ARTICLE was written the 
management of the Matanuska Colonizing 
Project has been transferred to the Alaska 
Railroad. Commenting on this change, Mr. 
Hillshire says: “A shake up in the manage- 
ment of the project will occur soon as a re 
sult of the transfer. Those who want to see 
agriculture earn a good name in Alaska are 
now more hopeful. Col. Otto F. Ohlson, 
general manager of the government railway, 
has a job on his hands. Colonel Ohlson is 
known throughout the territory as a dynamic 
executive. 

“Since he came to the railroad ten years 
ago, he has fostered agriculture and has 
aided’ new settlers. Whether Col. Ohlson 
will obtain modification of objectionable con- 
tracts is not known, But strenuous efforts 
will be made by him to place the experiment 
on a sounder foundation.”’ 
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half over before we had a chance to do 
anything with our land. But rather 
than sit around and squawk about the 
utter confusion and lack of organiza- 
tion, we walked out to our tract and 
planted radishes. 

“T soon realized that, if the Pippels 
were to make any money, it would be 
because we got in and worked and 
didn’t wait until the Government did 
something for us. The first season we 
made more than $80 from our radishes 
and we could have sold three times as 
many. 

“Come into the house and I'll show 
you my account books. You can draw 





Walter G. Falk, a non-colonist, with his daughter, 








your own conclusions. You will gq 
why, in spite of the fact that I hay 
made more income than any othe 
farmer and am the only person in th, 
Valley paying an income tax, I am be 
ing forced off my land and out of the 
colony. 

“IT am no longer a desirable citizen, 
The ARRC (Alaska Rural Rehabilits. 
tion Corporation) gave me written no. 
tice May 1, 1938, to vacate my 40 acres 

“Well, I’m still here and I don’t ip. 
tend to leave without a fight.” 

He led the way into an immaculate 
five room house, tastefully furnished 
with good quality furniture and, from 
a colonial desk, took down his 
farm books and spread them 
out. 

“Why are you no longer a de. 
sirable citizen, Mr. Pippel?” | 
asked. 

“T'll tell you why. Matanuskz: | 
was originally planned to be a | 
farmers’ cooperative commu. | 
nity. A Utopia in Alaska, where | 
everybody worked for every. 
body else, everything to be mar. 
keted jointly, all made money 
and everybody lived happily 
ever after. But it soon became | 
apparent that a good percentage 
of the colonists had come for the 
boat ride and would remain just 
as long as the Government foot- 
ed the bill for food and over- 
head. When the ARRC shut 
down on their credit, the 
squawks reached to Washington 
and high heaven.” 

Walter Pippel then declared 

(Continued on page 54 





Barbara. He makes $3,000 a year on his Alaskan farm 





A colonist home near Palmer. One colonist complains that nobody inquired as to what 
sort of buildings he wanted although he admits that the barns “imnress the tourists” 
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Cooperation Replaces Guess Work 


By KENNETH R. MILLER 


THE life insurance companies 
have developed a plan whereby 
all share the benefits of indi- 


vidual experiences 


Do YOU know how your sales com- 
pare with those of your industry as 
a whole? Are you getting your share 
of the available business? How do 
you select your personnel, by hunch 
and opinion, or on the basis of facts? 
Do you know the sales practices of 
your competitors? Do you know how 
your sales or your advertising ex- 
penditures compare with those of 
other units of your line of business ?” 

Impertinent questions, these? Yes, 
perhaps. But, on the other hand, the 
future of business is going to depend 
on how we are able to answer them. A 
changing social philosophy and legis- 
lative trends are having a marked 
effect on distribution problems and 
practices. Doing the same old thing 
in the same old way may mean busi- 
ness obsolescence. What is the last 
word today may soon be as obsolete 
is the oxcart and grandpa’s gold 
tootnpl¢ k. 

To progress, then, we must uncover 
facts and changes as they develop. 
But most of us have little time for 
probing deeply under the surface for 
facts to help our judgment in improv- 
ing the distribution of our products 
or services. Yet we know that our 
judgment is only as good as our in- 
formation. 

For business, then, the question be- 
comes: “How can we bridge this 
gap?’ 

Available experience indicates that 
one approach is through cooperative 
sales research. Business secrets used 
to be guarded with all conceivable 
care. For instance, the secret of silk 
was guarded from the time of its dis- 
covery in China in 2640 B.C. so care- 
fully that it did not reach nearby 
Japan until the third century of the 
Christian Era. 


er ne eee 








Today such secrecy seems foolish. ne — 
Modern business has learned that it Companies using the selection plan find that salesmen rating “Excellent 
pays best to exchange original ideas produce about 2'% times as much business as those rating “Poor” 


for original ideas of competitors. 
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Someone stated the principle when he 
said: 

It is a wise man who learns from ex- 
perience, but a superwise man learns 
from the experience of others. 

The trend in modern business is to 
pool experiences with others and, 
from this common pool, each will get 
more than he gives. 

For example, as far back as 1921, 
American and Canadian life insur- 
ance companies recognized the need 
for cooperative sales research and for 
pooling information which would en- 
able one company to profit by the ex- 
periences, good and bad, of all the 
others even though they were com- 
petitors. Why? Because they sensed 
the need for facts in any program to 
improve the distribution of life insur- 
ance; facts which one company could 
not produce alone but which would 
be of equal value to all companies. 

Let’s look at only one example of 
what research and cooperation can 
do. Ten thousand life insurance sales- 
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men (to be exact, 10,111) recently 
served as guinea pigs without know- 
ing it. The problems of life insurance 
sales management are common to 
those of other industries. A natural 
objective of life insurance sales man- 
agement is to improve the selection of 
salesmen and to have an increasingly 
larger number of men make good in 
the business. In short, its objective is 
to reduce turnover and increase the 
average results per salesman. 

For the life insurance business, this 
is not a new or unique objective. In 
common with other industries, it has 
nibbled at this problem for years. 

A few life insurance companies had 
even developed rating charts of one 
form or another to aid the judgment 


The cooperative search for 
facts permits companies to 
give more service without 
increasing costs 
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of their local managers in selecting 
salesmen. Some of these plans were 
based on fact, others only on opinion, 
but none was wholly satisfactory. 

This problem was among the first 
to be studied when the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau was establish- 
ed in January, 1922, and, when the 
Bureau enlarged its scope of activi- 
ties two years ago, the study was re- 
newed on a broader basis and from a 
scientific point of view. 

In the current study a number of 
the larger life insurance companies 
operating throughout the United 
States were asked to pool their rec- 
ords of all salesmen without pre- 
vious life insurance selling experi- 
ence who were contracted in a recent 
three-year period. These records were 
analyzed on the basis of 24 personal 
history factors. A numerical measure 
of the average worth of all these fac- 
tors in predicting a man’s success was 
devised. When all these factors had 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The Fair-Labor Standard-Bearer 


By LOUIS STARK 


MEET the man who will, in 
the opinion of many observ- 
ers, make the wages and 


hours act a success or failure 


W: ARE going to depend on the 
citizens of the United States to make 
the law work,” says Elmer F. An- 
drews, “not on an army of officials 
from Washington.” 

Mr. Andrews is the administrator 
of the “Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938” which went into effect October 
24. He is a compact, solidly-built man 
with black hair and large brown eyes. 
His demeanor is quiet, almost shy, 
and he seldom raises his voice above 
conversational level although it is a 
firm voice. 

These things are important to know 
because, in the opinion of qualified 
observers, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act will most likely stand or fall de- 
pending on the abilities of its admin- 
istrator. Add to that the fact that 
those business men and others who 
have to live with the law and abide 
by it if possible have a right to know 
whether they may expect to be hound- 
ed, bullied or treated like human be- 
ings and it is plain that Mr. Andrews’ 
record to date takes on more than 
biographical interest. 

That record reveals that Mr. An- 
drews is not an industrial czar. A 
rather piercing inquiry discloses none 
of the attitudes of a bureaucrat, 
“crack down artist” or “I am the law” 
type of official. 

Catapulted into his position on 
short notice, Mr. Andrews left New 
York State, where he served as State 
Labor Commissioner, and brought to 
Washington an outlook on problems 
of public administration typical of 
the “engineer-administrator” class of 
public official. 

“How can we make it work?” has 
usually been his reaction to any new 
law or change of administrative pro- 
cedure. This has been his touchstone, 
whether in dealing with state mini- 








CHARLES DUNN 


Elmer F. Andrews’ record reveals none of the attitudes of a bureaucrat 


mum wage laws, workmen’s compen- 
sation laws or unemployment insur- 
ance enactments. He has dealt pretty 
extensively with all three. 


Engineering experience 


WHEN Rensselaer Polytechnic open- 
ed its doors for the newly graduated 
civil engineer in 1915 he was 25 years 
old. He had been married two years 
earlier and looked forward to an en- 
gineering career. Hardly had he put 
his feet on what he felt was the first 
rung of the ladder when the World 
War broke out. He enlisted promptly, 
entering the Air Service where he be- 
came a lieutenant. After the war he 
spent some years in railroad work. 
His first railroad engineering job was 
in Cuba where he remained three 
years. Then followed engineering and 
financial tasks on the Bangor and 
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Aroostook, the New York Central and 
the Seaboard Air Line. 

In these years Mr. Andrews at- 
tained a certain familiarity with the 
financial background of the railway 
industry. He developed an awareness 
between legitimate promotion and 
questionable enterprise. 

Later he became manager of the 
highway and bridge bureau of the 
Queensboro Chamber of Commerce. 
While holding this post, he drew up 
a master plan of the Borough of 
Queens which provided for parks, an 
arterial highway system, playgrounds 
and bridges. He seems to have had an 
uncanny ability for looking ahead as 
the Triborough Bridge, the Midtown 
Tunnel and the Whitestone Bridge are 
the logical fulfillments of the plans 
he charted. 

From the Queens Chamber of Com- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Old Car Collection Pays for Owner's | 


A 1908 Sears Roebuck mail order job. Cars of this period had numerous hang- 
overs from the horse and buggy age. This one has a whip socket. 


HE KMAN SHE TON WASHIN 
Where new cars for old-car collection come from. This 1905 Buick was found 
in an old barn on a small farm in Washington 16 miles from highway 


**DICK"’ WHITTINGTON 
A 1912 Cadillac coupe is one of the best income producers because enclosed 
models 20 years old are hard to find. Note the steering wheel on right 
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[. YOU want to get rich collect something— 
old newspapers, old typewriters, old razors 
or what have you. Arthur Twohy of Lg 
Angeles collects old automobiles and rents 
them out for enough to bring him a tidy ip. 
come. 

He has about 30 cars in his collection, all 
of them in running order. The oldest car js 
an 1897 model Haynes-Apperson and the 
youngest are several makes and models of 
about 1920 vintage. 

Mr. Twohy rents his old cars to motor 
shows, for advertising purposes, and to the 
movie studios whenever they want to make 
a picture of the World War period or earlier, 
The film producers pay $1,000 or more for 
the use of an old car and the driver’s services 
for two weeks and insure the car against 
damage or destruction. 

When an automobile show burned up in 
Los Angeles about 1920, the Packard Com- 
pany lost a valuable and ancient model that 
could not be replaced. That incident served 
to remind Mr. Twohy that a collection of old 
automobiles would be a worth while invest- 
ment with a steadily increasing value. So he 
began buying and reconditioning ancient 


cars. 

He advertises for old cars, buys them for 
little more than the price of junk, spends a 
few hundred dollars reconditioning them and 
now has a fleet of “old relics’ in as good 
mechanical condition as the day they were 








™ = STUDIOS 
A steamer like this hung up the world’s speed rec- 
ord in 1908. But motorists didn’t like to wait from 


five to 30 minutes to get up steam 
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HOW brains have been used in 
~~ | the auto industry to give us better 


transportation is shown by com- 





paring these old cars with the 


‘is | models in this month’s shows 





RADIO PICTURES 


Meet Mr. Twohy himself behind the wheel of an old two-lunger Buick where 
he doubles as renter of the car and as an actor in the filming of “Cimarron” 
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This Pierce-Arrow of 1902 cost $3,500. It had one 


cylinder, coal-oil lamps and bicycle-type wheels. 
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House in background is also used in movies 


This 1913 Stevens-Duryea is said to have been used for approximately a year 

| in Washington, D. C., by President Woodrow Wilson 
first put on the market. His collection is so 
valuable and so irreplaceable if destroyed, 
that he houses his old cars in private and 
commercial garages all over the city as a 
| safeguard against earthquake and fire. The 
| rental of such garage space is the largest 
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3 item of overhead, but it is relatively small 
compared with the income. 
| He and his two sons are the only men who 
can drive all these specimens of the gas 
buggy evolution. There are clutches that 
push in to start locomotion, six and some- 
times eight gear shifts, all sorts of hand 
levers, push-pedals and what not. He says it 
would take a pipe-organist to drive his 1910 
White Steamer with its two steering wheels 
and almost as many gadgets to look after as 
there are in the pilot house of a $100,000 air 








05 liner. It is frequently a difficult problem to 
handle one of these old cars in modern city 

. | traffic. That is why he never entrusts the oe PURE ae 
job to anyone else until the car has been de- sania iets 20TH CENTURY-FOX STUDIOS 
livered to a motion picture lot where the in- This 1905 Maxwell competed with the horse and buggy for favor from the 
surance goes into force.—JOHN ANGUS HAIG younger set. Rental for “slick jobs” like this makes the cash register jump 
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Is Industry Concentrating in! 


Tue LOCATION of industry has a 
bearing on many problems—social, 
political, and economic. The subject 
has, in recent years, attracted the at- 
tention of social workers, students of 
population trends, politicians, national 
governments, community builders, and 
engineers, as well as industrialists. 

At least two governors owe their 
elections largely to campaign theses 
of state-wide industrial development; 
their inaugurations being followed by 
enactment of legislation favorable to 
industry, particularly new industry, 
and including exemption from taxa- 
tion, the creation of state industrial 
commissions, and the launching of na- 
tional advertising campaigns to bring 
new enterprises to their states. 

Viewed nationally, the recent rather 
rapid development of industry in the 
South has caused many representatives 
of that area to turn from an age-old 
political policy of free trade to one of 
high tariff for the protection of south- 
ern industries. 

France, for military purposes, now 
offers subsidies and tax reductions to 
industries which will move to areas 
where they can be more readily defend- 
ed in case of war. England has an offi- 
cial commission studying the possibil- 
ity of redistributing its manufacturing 
plants to reduce congestion and in- 
crease military safety. 

President Roosevelt has spoken of 
the need for correcting the overbalance 
of population in our industrial centers. 

The National Resources Board as- 
sures us that interest in decentraliza- 
tion appears to be nation-wide, and 
there are many who believe that a re- 
distribution of industry to semi-rural 
locations where employees can have 
part-time industrial and agricultural 
work will cure all or most of our eco- 
nomic—and some of our social—prob- 
lems, particularly unemployment and 
relief. 

Chambers of Commerce, quick to 
sense the selling value of this decen- 
tralization sentiment, have campaign- 
ed for the industrial growth of their 
own communities, often with little re- 
gard for the economic aspects of the 
problem most vital to a specified manu- 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Concentration into relatively few locations has been industry’s most 
definite locational trend. Thirty-three industrial areas produce 60 per 
cent of all the goods manufactured in this country 
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EWING GALLOWAY 





The rapid concentration of population without a corresponding growth 
in employment opportunity generates problems of relief, overcrowding, 
sanitation and breeds crime and immorality 
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n New Areas? 


SHIFTING of industrial plants is 
no panacea for solving problems of 


unemployment and overcrowding 





LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC 


Widespread use of the automobile, lower taxes, usually lower wage scales 


and wide distribution of electric power in smaller communities have helped 
attract manufacturers away from concentrated areas 





plants at locations removed from main factory 
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INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, ATLANTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
This plant of the Goodrich Rubber Company at Silvertown, Georgia, is 
but one of 10,000 examples of the increasing tendency to establish branch 






Decentralization may 
cause suburbs to become 
dangerously overcrowded 


facturer. Throughout our history, in- 
dustry has been free to choose its own 
location and to determine policies with 
respect to its expansion or contraction, 
the distribution of its branch plants, or 
its relocation from one place to an- 
other. In consequence, over a period of 
years it might be expected that the in- 
dustrial map of the United States 
would change, particularly as changes 
in the distribution of population have 
changed market possibilities or as sup- 
plies of raw materials have been ex- 
hausted or new sources discovered. 

Perhaps this freedom to choose loca- 
tions and determine policies is the 
cause of the lack of knowledge as to 
how much decentralization and migra- 
tion have taken place. Students of 
economic geography have done little 
research in this field as yet. Concep- 
tions and misconceptions are based on 
wholly inadequate knowledge, and def- 
initions of terms and standards are 
still confused. 

Concentration into relatively few 
locations in the United States has been 
industry’s most definite locational 
trend. Thirty-three industrial areas, 
each embracing a principal city and its 
environs, produce 60 per cent of all the 
goods manufactured in the country and 
employ 55 per cent of the nation’s fac- 
tory wage-earners. These areas com- 
prise only three per cent of the coun- 
ties, but contain 36 per cent of the 
nation’s population. 

In 30 years these industrial areas in- 
creased 110 per cent in population, 
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while the nation increased only 62 per 
cent, so that approximately one-half 
of the total national increase in popu- 
lation was concentrated in these areas; 
although there was no proportionate 
increase in the number of factory jobs. 

This rapid concentration of popula- 
tion without a corresponding growth 
in employment opportunity has gener- 
ated problems of unemployment, re- 
lief, overcrowding of living quarters, 
sanitation, health, and has doubtless 
bred crime and immorality. It has also 
added heavier tax burdens on those 
who could pay, because government 
had to assume many of the added costs 
growing out of this congestion. Present 
interest in decentralization doubtless 
results from the creation of these prob- 
. lems of congestion which, however, do 
not result from a concentration of in- 
dustry, but rather from a lack of it. 

Emotionalists ought to bear these 
facts clearly in mind before placing the 
blame for the evils of our urban econ- 
omy. 

Concentration has some advantages 
to industry, among them a supply of 
trained labor, available central power 
stations, freight rates, available poo! 
or package car services, banking ac- 
commodations, public utilities, ade- 
quate housing, accessibility of service 
institutions and semi-finished products. 
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Usually these advantages can be offset 
in isolated locations only by higher 
operating costs. However, the automo- 
bile, lower taxes, usually lower wage 
scales, and the wide distribution of 
cheap electric power have tended to 
make the small town more attractive. 


Individuals will decide 


WHETHER industries concentrate or 
not will depend on the industries’ own 
analyses of factors affecting cost of 
production and distribution. Individual 
migrations will not arise from any mo- 
tive except profit, unless a wholly new 
concept of political control over indus- 
try is substituted for the present sys- 
tem of private initiative. 

That the larger cities no longer pos- 
sess monopolies of location advantages 
can be demonstrated logically and sta- 
tistically. The cities which are the cen- 
ters of the 33 industrial areas previous- 
ly mentioned have shown a marked 
decline in their percentages of the total 
wage jobs in the United States (in 
manufactures) in the past 35 years, 
while the rural portions of those areas 
have shown substantial percentage in- 
creases. The relative importance of 
these rural areas has increased nearly 
30 per cent in that time, a much great- 
er increase than is shown for other 


industrial cities or counties outsiq 
these areas or for the remainder g 
the United States. This migration treng 
from the central city to its rural are, 
does not deprive industry of most of 
the advantages of centralized location 
but it does eliminate many disadvan. 
tages, such as congestion, high ta 
rates, and high realty values. 

Such a movement suggests need fo 
widening the scope of the city plang 
and the vision of Chambers of Con. 
merce to bring about the proper devel. 
opment and use of suburban lands, Ip 
at least two states, California and Wig. 
consin, legislation has already bee, 
passed for county zoning. The growth 
of a regional consciousness which yi] 
eventually enable a city to serve its 
environs with utilities and police pro. 
tection and supervise the use to which 
its land is put will add much of valye 
to the present movement of population 
to the suburbs. 

It may appear to be begging the 
question to call a movement from the 
central city to a nearby rural location, | 
“decentralization ;’’ but, viewed social- 
ly, it seems to make little difference 
what the distance of the move, so long 
as the new location removes the in- 
dustry from a congested area. 

There is another type of decentrali- / 

(Continued on page 80) 
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RESEARCH, UNIV. OF PITTSBURGH 


The 33 industrial areas defined by the United States Bureau of the Census produce 60 per cent of our 
manufactured goods, but contain only 36 per cent of the nation’s population 
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Six-Man Football Revives the Village 


Ts IS FALL may have 
marked the rebirth of the 
small town market because 
this fall small towns went in 
for football in a big way and 
football brings crowds and 
crowds spend money. 

In the fall of 1937, The 
American Boy magazine 
started out to nationalize a 
new game. It really wasn’t a 
new game but, rather, a lusty 
son of football. The American 
Boy discovered that down in 
the village of Chester, Neb., a 
school teacher, Stephen Ep- 
ler, had invented a new type 
of fall sport which he called 
Six-Man Football. The game 
is intended for schools too 
small to finance or man the regulation 
11l-man team. 

Epler and his principal, Dean 
Moomey, bemoaned the fact that the 
boys of their school, which had an 
enrollment of less than 100, were de- 
prived of football. A survey showed 
him that more than 10,000 other high 
schools of similar size were without a 
fall sport. 

“Our high school needs a fall sport 
to bolster school spirit,” said Princi- 
pal Moomey. ‘However, even if we 


By MARK L. HAAS 





had enough boys to play football we 
couldn’t afford the equipment to out- 
fit an 11-man squad.” 

“I know,” agreed Epler, “but I’ve 
been working on a new game that will 


require fewer men and, therefore, less 


equipment.” 

“Produce such a game and you'll 
have my support in putting it over,” 
Moomey promised. 

So Epler went to work in earnest. 
He decided immediately that the num- 
ber of linemen could be reduced dras- 
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JAM HANDY 
Future candidates for the six-man AIll- 
American watch this year’s crop 


tically. He dropped tackles 
and guards. Then he proved 
on paper that virtually every 
football play could be execut- 
ed with only one halfback so 
he lopped off a halfback. As 
a result he had a team of six 
instead of 11. That’s cutting 
the overhead almost in half. 
Any high school would be 
able to support and man such 
a team. 

A few additional changes 
were made in the standard 
game to meet the new set-up. 
The field was reduced from 
100 yards long by 160 feet 
wide to 80 yards long by 40 
yards wide. As a safety meas- 
ure, Epler specified that the 
man receiving the ball from center 
must pass it to a teammate, with a 
forward, lateral or backward pass, 
before crossing the line of scrimmage. 
This slowed down the offense enough 
to take the edge off those bruising 
line plunges. Every man on the team 
was made eligible to receive a pass. 

To encourage kicking rather than 
the desperate scrimmage that always 
prevails when a team nears the goal 
line, Epler awarded a premium for 
goal kicks. He widened the goal posts 
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to 25 feet, raised the posts to 20 feet 
and lowered the cross bar to nine 
feet, making successful kicks easier. 
Try-for-point after touchdown nets 
two points if made by kicking, only 
one point if made from scrimmage. A 
field goal counts four points. Other 
changes are minor and were made to 
make the game safer. Epler realized 
that, if his game were to live, it must 
be free of serious injuries. 

The game retained all the elements 
of standard football, however. It is 
more open, perhaps a bit more razzle- 
dazzle, than regulation football. It is 
a game that will develop individual 
stars because every member of the 
team can score, is a potential hero. 
The piling up of players does not 
screen plays so spectators can better 
see what is going on. 

On September 26, 1934, four Ne- 
braska high schools, Chester, Hardy, 
Belvidere and Alexandria, combined 
to make up two teams to play the first 
game of six-man football. Chester and 
Hardy united as the Chest-Hards. The 
other two were known as the Belv- 
Alexes. 

The teams found the game easier to 
play than the rooters found the as- 
sumed names to pronounce. 

For the first time in history football 
invaded the country. More than 1,000 
farmers and villagers assembled and 
saw a hard-fought game that ended in 
a 19-19 tie. None of the players had 
ever played football before. Most of 
the spectators had never seen a game. 
But both elements approved six-man 
football and, since the sport has been 
nationalized, this approval has been 
confirmed by thousands of spectators, 
players and by all leading college 
coaches. From the farmlands and vil- 
lages will come the future ‘Red’ 
Granges. 

In 1937, The American Boy distrib- 
uted thousands of booklets giving 
rules and plays as prepared by the 
originator of the game. The magazine 
organized a national rules board, 
named observers for various states 
and climaxed the season by announc- 
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ing an All-American six-man football 
team. 

This fall more than 2,000 high 
schools, too small to support 11-man 
teams, are playing six-man football. 
More than 20,000 high school boys 
who, before the coming of the new 
game, had never played football, are 
out on the gridiron snagging passes, 
or crashing through the line. It is ex- 
pected that next year at least twice 
this number will be in uniform and 
eventually most of the 10,000 high 
schools now without football will be 
playing six-man. 


A change in business 


BUSINESS perhaps isn’t particularly 
interested in the game, itself, but bus- 
iness must realize that six-man foot- 
ball is having an effect on the buying 
habits of villagers and farmers. It is 
creating new markets, reviving and 
enlarging old ones. 

For instance, business might well 
realize that approximately 2,000 high 
schools which never before offered a 
market for football equipment bought 
some 20,000 outfits of one sort or 
another this fall. 

And, from the general merchandise 
angle, business might find it profitable 
to make a new appraisal of the fall 
small town market. That appraisal, 






















A couple of co-eds inspire the root- 
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among other things, would show that 
the motor car which in recent years 
has been taking Farmer Jones and his 
family to the city for Saturday shop. 
ping now gets no farther than the 
nearby village. It would show that, in 
addition to their weekly purchase of 
staples and such, the family buys tick- 
ets to the football game. As one small 
town superintendent puts it: 

The playing of six-man football has a 
tendency to hold people in our commvu- 
nity rather than for them to go else- 
where for their entertainment and shop- 
ping. Local business, especially, is en- 
thusiastic about the game. Our games 
are important events in the community 
life. 

Farmer Jones knows that if he 
wants to talk over prices, crops and 
taxes with other farmers, he’ll find 
them all in the grandstand. He no- 
tices, however, in the village stores 
before or after the game, that farmers 
are inclined to discuss line plunges, 
cross-bucks and spinners rather than 
fret about drought, prices or taxes. 
He finds it hard to get his own mind 
down to farming. He has a boy out 
there on the gridiron fighting for the 
home team. 

Yes, “Saturday Night,” that grand 
institution once dissipated by the mo- 
tor car, has been returned to the small 
town. Pied Piper Football is leading 
farmers back to small-town buying. 


JAM HANDY 





ing section. Parents are in the stands 
across the field 


@ Single-wing to the right 


as exemplified in six-man 


football 
































New England Comes 





By OLIVER McKEE 
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The Council seeks action by bringing together groups that 


have common problems and the power to act 


Tae NEW ENGLAND Council will 
convene at Boston November 17 and 
18 for the fourteenth New England 
Conference. By invitation of the 
six governors—three Democrats, 
and three Republicans—New Eng- 
land business leaders will meet again 


to promote coordination of efforts for 


the solution of economic problems com- 
mon to the six states, and to advance the 
economic welfare and prosperity of New 


England. 


In Yankeeland, as elsewhere, the 
battle for economic betterment is a 
continuing one. Since its organization 
in 1925, the Council has held a front- 
line position in the fight along the 
Yankee sector. Through research, 
planning, and the merchandising of 
ideas, it has boosted New England’s 
cash income and helped to increase 
the efficiency of its industries. It has 
done much to restoré New England- 
ers’ confidence in themselves and 
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their economic future. As a successful 
example of voluntary cooperation 
along regional lines, it has aroused 
widespread interest. 

Why and how was the Council es- 
tablished? For an answer, we must 
turn back to the days when “the New 
England problem” furrowed many a 
Yankee brow with worry. Though 
American manufacturing was born in 
New England, and though the output 
of its products continued to increase, 
the industrial development and popu- 
lation growth of other sections pro- 
gressively reduced the New England 
percentage of the nation’s production 
of manufactured goods. 

In 100 years, its share declined 
from 50 to less than ten per cent. 
The calamity howlers shouted that 
New England was slipping. Editorial 
writers joined the chorus and the 
passing of industrial New England 
pointed the text for many a funeral 


Back United 


SIX STATES, working together 
forthe common good, demon- 
strate that the old adage, “In 
union there is strength,” still 


holds good 


sermon. All that was bad for morale 
and for business. 

Something was wrong in New Eng- 
land. The doctors all agreed on this. 
A basic trouble was the New Eng- 
landers’ failure to realize the signifi- 
cance of the changes wrought by the 
World War and its aftermath in our 
national economy, particularly the 
change from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market. To head again for prosperity, 
New England needed three things: 

First, to wipe out the spirit of defeat- 
ism. 

Second, to understand better its own 
resources, its assets, and its relation to 
the rest of the country. 

Third, to modernize its manufacturing, 
merchandising, and distributing tech- 
nique. 


Beginning the N. E. Council 


THINKING New Englanders had 
long realized the need for regional 
action to meet the many common 
problems of the six states. Following 
an anonymous suggestion, the six 
governors in 1925 invited a group of 
business leaders to meet with them 
at the Poland Springs House, Maine. 
Ideas were swapped, and hearts un- 
burdened. As a result, the governors 
appointed a committee of 18, three 
from each state, to create an organ- 
ization to handle New England’s re- 
gional problems. 

In response to a call from the gov- 
ernors and the New England Joint 
Committee, 600 business leaders, rep- 
resenting 225 industrial, commercial 
and agricultural organizations, as- 
sembled at Worcester, November 11 
and 12. They met to answer two ques- 
tions: 

First, did the New England states have 
certain economic problems in common? 

Second, was a permanent agency of 
cooperation needed? 

Both questions received a quick and 
emphatic affirmative answer as the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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BIG as the world is, it is sensitive to 
business conditions here. When our 
purchase of raw materials declines, 
business everywhere is affected and 


exports start to fall off 


Corn may not be king, but it has at least 
become a prince of our foreign trade. Not sinc: 
1922 has corn assumed the role of a leading ex- 
port, but in the first six months of 1938 only 
automobiles and cotton surpassed it in value 
as an export commodity. 

Coming at a time of crop shortages abroad, 
our exports of various agricultural commodities 
have been the outstanding feature of our Janu- 
ary to June, 1938, trade. Foreign demand this 
year was for feed grain to make up for short- 
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Imports of newsprint and raw materials 
for paper making exceed all others 


ages in other countries. Chief buyers were 
Canada, United Kingdom, Netherlands. 

A World Trade Review* recently issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
calls particular attention to the shift in foreign 
trade commodities which made agricultural ex- 
ports our chief mainstay of foreign commerce, 
whereas a year ago industrial exports were the 
main source of strength. 

The four leading agricultural exports were 
raw cotton, $119,000,000; corn, $64,000,000; 


*Copy of booklet may be obtained by writing Foreign Cor 
merce Dept., U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. ¢ 
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Fifty steam locomotives were shipped to other countries. These are going from 


the Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia to China 
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ELIZABETH R. HIBBS 


The British Isles have been our most important customer since Colonial times. 


Their greatest demand is for our cotton, foodstuffs and tobacco 





GENDREAU 


Automobiles, parts and accessories are the leading export commodity. Leading 
customers for cars and trucks are South Africa, Argentina, Sweden, Australia 
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0 World Conditions 





EWING GALLOWAY 
A leading import from Czechoslovakia is glassware. This glass works in 
| Prague represents one of the Czechs’ most important industries 
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ELIZABETH R. HIBBS 
South America spent $159,000,000 with us. In return we spent $130,000,000 
largely for raw materials like coffee and these lentils from Chile 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Raw cotton from United States in a Hamburg warehouse. Germany was our 
sixth best customer and cotton and petroleum products led the list 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Elevators did a big export business in shelled 


corn as well as wheat 


wheat, $51,000,000; leaf tobacco, $51,000,000. 

The first ten leading exports in value were 
automobiles, raw cotton, corn, crude petroleum, 
electrical machinery and apparatus, wheat, 
leaf tobacco, power-driven metal-working ma- 
chinery, gasoline and other petroleum motor 
fuel, agricultural machinery and implements. 
Automobiles, parts and accessories, the leading 
export ($156,000,000), accounted for ten per 
cent of the total value of exports, but the num- 
ber of passenger cars shipped dropped from 
124,000 to 93,000. 

The five leading customers for American 
goods were United Kingdom (England, Scot- 
land, Wales, North Ireland), Canada, Japan, 
France and Netherlands. Cotton was the prin- 
cipal export to all but Canada where automo- 
tive products took the lead. 

The ten leading tmports were cane sugar, 
coffee, crude rubber, newsprint, raw silk, wood 
pulp, tin, distilled liquors and furs. An interest- 
ing item on import commodities is paper. If the 
value of newsprint is added to that of wood 
pulp, pulp-wood and rags, all of which are used 
to make paper, the total would be more than 
$82,000,000 and it would rank as the leading 
import of the United States. The principal sup- 
plier of newsprint is Canada, but Sweden gets 
the bulk of the wood pulp business. 

The five countries selling the largest bill of 
goods to the United States were Canada, British 
Malaya, Japan, Philippine Islands and Cuba. 
Malaya’s high rank is due largely to her rubber 
exports. 

Although our export trade for this period 
remained above that of 1937 in both value and 
quantity, imports dropped so severely that our 
total of overseas commerce was one-fifth lower 
in value than a year ago. The slump in imports 
was largely due to reduced purchases of raw 
materials and semi-manufactures by Ameri- 
can industries and to smaller imports of food- 
stuffs because drought conditions have given 
way to bountiful crops. 
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The German Bid for Self-Sufficiency 


By HARRISON E. HOWE 


CHANGES in diet, self-sacrifice and 


constant labor are a part of the peo- 





ple’s contribution as the Government 





strives to develop “‘Ersatz’’ materials 


to replace imported materials 





Germany, after the Treaty of Versailles, 
felt suppressed and deprived of resources 
with which to work out a new national econ- 
omy. Many things were not to be found at 
home and foreign exchange was not avail- 
able to pay for their importation. She set 
about, therefore, to find ways of gaining a 
degree of self-sufficiency that would make 
her largely independent. The extent to which 
she has achieved those objectives is an im- 
portant consideration in the event of another 
European war. Activity in developing supple- 
ments and outright substitutes has become 
the order of the day. 

This activity is “Ersatz.” The word made 1 em ree me 
its official appearance in the German Regis- anion —_- 
ter of Ships when one was built to replace y oN & 
a vessel lost in the Battle of Jutland (1916). aie 
The entry read “Kaiser Friedrich Wilhelm, 
Ersatz.” The development of “Ersatz” is an 
important part of the Second Four-Year 
Plan of Nazi Germany. 

The success of this plan depends largely on 
applied science. Never before have we seen 
such a reliance on applied research to estab- 
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Even the building industry demonstrates ability to use substitutes. 
This building is constructed entirely of metal and glass 























A German labor corps reports for work. All able to work have 
jobs. Strikes and lockouts are prohibited and wages stabilized 


This youngster has just work- 
ed up a lather with a cake of 
soap which was originally coal 
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s bBurroughs 









is easy and natural on the 


SHORT-CUT 





ALL CIPHERS 
Keyboard are ciphers ARE 


written automatically. 
PNG fe). Wile 


Thus, much of the work 
It’s easy to add fast and accurately on a_ _*# done without touching 


a key. 
Burroughs because the Short-Cut Keyboard 
eliminates all needless operations. 





SEVERAL KEYS 


. ®@ Only on the Short-Cut CAN BE DEPRESSED 
Let the Burroughs representative show you Keyboard cantwo or more 


| keys be depressed at one T NE TIME 
e how much time and effort the Short-Cut | time. This saves many et 


needless operations. 


| 


method can save you on your work. Call the 
local Burroughs office today. 


®@ Only on the Short-Cut ENTIRE AMOUNTS 
Keyboard can an entire CAN BE WRITTEN 


amount and the motor 
ETT EMC) IO MN TC LDR AM 22s sepressed tovether, FTN Sol TT TN Tol) 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN amount in one operation. 
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lish and maintain a national policy. 

Nazi Government hardly expects 
even greater Germany to become whol- 
ly independent. There is nothing to 
indicate that any one nation can do 
that. 

Ernst Berl, of Carnegie Institute 
of Technclogy, has prepared a table in- 
dicating the status of a number of the 
major powers as regards to important 
raw materials (Chemical & Metallur- 
gical Engineering, Vol. 45, No. 7, page 
365, July, 1938): 
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problem though it should be pointed 
out that many of the best minds identi- 
fied with scientific progress have been 
banished from Germany. 

In 1937 a new Official agency called 
the Reich Research Council was estab- 
lished to coordinate and supervise all 
research. Duplication of effort was to 
be avoided and forces concentrated 
upon those undertakings judged most 
important to the Four-Year Plan. This 
regimentation has not yet dictated 
what methods researchers shall adopt 





United Great 


Sinton Britain @' S. 8S. R. France Germany Italy Japan 
Rubber Partly Yes No Partly No No No 
Nickel Yes Yes Partly Partly No No No 
Chromite Partly Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
Tungsten Yes Yes Partly Partly No No Yes 
Antimony Partly Partly No Yes No Partly Partly 
Tin Partly Yes Partly Partly No No Partly 
Mercury Yes No Yes No No Yes Partly 
Phosphates Yes Partly Yes Partly Partly No Partly 
Wool Yes Yes Yes Partly Partly Partly No 
Potash Yes Partly Yes Yes Yes Partly Partly 
Mica Yes Yes Yes Partly No No Yes 
Aluminum Yes Yes Partly Yes Partly Yes No 
Cotton Yes Partly Yes Partly No No Partly 
Lead Yes Yes Yes Partly Partly Yes Partly 
Copper Yes Yes Yes Partly Partly Partly Yes 
Oil Yes Partly Yes Partly Partly No Partly 
Manganese Yes Yes Yes Partly Partly Partly Partly 
Zinc Yes Yes Yes Partly Partly Yes Partly 
Sulfur Yes Partly Yes Partly Partly Yes Yes 
Nitrates Yes Yes Yes Tes Yes Yes Yes 
Iron Ore Yes Yes Yes Yes Partly Yes Partly 
Coal Yes Yes Yes Ye Yes No Partly 
SUMMARY 

Sufficient Production 18 15 16 7 3 7 ¢ 

Insufficient Production 4 6 4 14 10 5 12 

No Production ; 1 2 1 9 10 { 





This table indicates the situation when 
Germany undertook her present program. 


The absorption of Austria changed thi 


slightly, because, in addition to a sizable 


gold reserve, Austria had some deposits o 


iron ore much richer than those in Germany, 
important forests, and water power. The ac 
quisition of Sudetenland will change it even 


more. The prowess of both German and Aus 


trian scientists leaves no doubt that brain 
power is available for application to this 
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but it does specify what shall be acgo,, 
plished. : 

The problem is broken down into js 
component parts and these are aSSignes 
to centers believed most capable « 
reaching the solution. In time this py, | 
cedure seems certain to produce ’ 
marked change in research as hey 
tofore known in Germany. Tedigy | 
patient research over long periods, gy, 
ported and encouraged by industy 
with a view to adding fundamenty 
knowledge and perhaps in time yielg. 
ing important results, has been super. 
seded by feverish activity with imme. | 
diate results paramount. While vita}jy| 
important to the Four-Year Plan, thi 
procedure may some day take its tol 
through depletion of the store of fy. 
damental knowledge on which al] ap 
plied research must depend. 





Many synthetics are made 


IGNORING economics, however, x 
complishments indicate what can 
achieved in synthesizing substitutes | 
is not necessary to recount what haz | 
been done in the coal tar industry- 
development of synthetic dyestuffs 
medicinals, perfumes and flavors—by 
that story illustrates the possibilities 
We can go back a few decades, also 
and remind ourselves of the fixed 
nitrogen industry, perhaps the first all. 
important German victory over inm- 
ported raw materials. In that case the 
work of Haber not only freed Germany 
and her allies from dependence on 








Solving the petroleum problem. This bus carries 
its fuel supply—compressed gas—in cylinders 
on the trailer 


This truck gets its power from 
the wood-burning furnace on 
its side. This particular truck 


was built in Italy 
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ee Gee,” said the foreman, “a big bondholder, huh: | 
Nee, { 
dioys | 
, Sup | ‘ 
ust | 
rentz| | 
Yield. | 
Uper. THE KIDDING BEGAN at lunch time... 
Mme. Somebody mentioned the new ofhce | 
Maly building at the corner of Walnut and 
y this] Main. Joe said, “I have an interest in 
St i that building.” 
fe. 
es The boys egged him on—and Joe ad- ! 
= mitted that he also had an interest in f 
the transportation company, the electric | 
light company, the department store, 
and in some city and farm real estate. " 
“Gee,” said the foreman in mock ad- F 
’ miration, “a big bondholder, huh?” \ 
. 4 “Yep,” said Joe, “and so are a lot of } 
e a you guys.” ! 
hig “How d’do, Mr. Bigshot,” said one. i 
Huff “Pardon my glove,” said another, “I’m " 
but Mr. Moneybags.” \ 
ities, But Joe was right, for Joe has a life 
also, insurance policy in Metropolitan. Part 
fixed of the money he and other Metropolitan 
t al policyholders pay as premiums is set 
im- aside as a reserve and put to work help- 
> the ing to finance homes, farms, office build- 
nany | ings, utilities, and other business enter- 


prises’ that help make work and jobs all 
over the United States and Canada. 
And Joe, like all Metropolitan policy- 
holders, has an interest in all the invest- 
ments the Company makes. While the 
Metropolitan does not operate or control 
the enterprises underlying these invest- 
ments, it is very reassuring to Joe to 
know that the Company’s long years of 
experience and its staff of experts safe- 
guard the selection of every investment. 


Joe is vitally concerned with the suc- 





cess of these investments because they 
help guarantee that his life insurance pol- 
icy, as well as every other policy, will be 
paid when due. 
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Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
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| Frederick H. Ecker, 
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Chilean nitrate during the World War 
but, in various modifications, has 
made all the great powers indepen- 
dent in this resource. 

One of the most interesting prod- 
ucts resulting from the search for 
substitutes is motor fuel. Germany 
was ambitious to develop a domestic 
source of motor fuel long before 
the Four-Year Plan was formulated. 
Early in the century, Friedrich Ber- 
gius began experiments to this end. 
Later his work won for Bergius the 
Nobel Prize. Today at the great 
Leunawerke of the I.G., more than 
1,000 metric tons of light motor fuel 
are produced each day from brown 
coal which is strip-mined near by. (A 
metric ton is 2,204.62 pounds.) Three 
large new plants were brought into 
production in 1937 and ten smaller 
ones were built. 

Benzol has been used in increasing 
amounts in motor fuel, and the 
Fischer-Tropsch process has gained 


NATION’S 


Automobiles, tractors and other in- 
ternal combustion motors operate 
also on compressed gas and some 
carry their own gas producers fed 
with pellets of compressed coal, char- 
coal, or similar fuel. The use of com- 
pressed gas as motor fuel seems to 
be increasing and it is not uncommon 
for buses and trucks to carry steel 
cylinders of such gases on trailers. It 
is estimated that more than 25,000 
German motor vehicles now use 
250,000 cylinders as storage tanks for 
compressed gas. There is a system of 
filling stations where fresh supplies 
can be obtained though, in addition 
to refilling the cylinder, the empty 
one can be removed and a full cylin- 
der put into place. 


Substitutes for gasoline 
EMPTY cylinders weigh about 115 


pounds. When filled with propane- 
butane gas at 150 pounds pressure per 





Preparedness and 


National Economy 


How INTENSIVE PREPAREDNESS affects a national economy is in- 
dicated by measures effective in Germany. As reported by Asso- 
ciated Press Dispatches, the Government: 


Ordered gasoline filling stations to put aside special reserve supplies— 


proprietors not being permitted to disclose 


reserve quantities; 


Requisitioned trucks, vans and buses for military purposes; 


Asked the population to eat tomatoes instead of fruit, which apparently 


is needed for preserving; 


Asked the people to eat more rye 


and less wheat; 


Started storing grain in such quantities that a decree enabling the govern- 
ment to requisition storage space became necessary; 


Obligated mills tg keep on hand « 


at their own expense and lay aside sub- 


ject to government call one-sixth more wheat and rye than they normally 


grind; 


Decreed dealers in oats must regularly offer up to the Army commissary 
department 60 per cent of oats bought up during a month; 


Sent thousands of labor conscripts to the western frontier to construct a 
German antidote to France’s Maginot line fortifications; 


Enjoined women to get back into business and industry to fill places va- 
cated by men drafted for the current military maneuvers. 





greatly in popularity and importance. 
This process also depends on coal to 
form a synthetic crude oil from which 
motor fuels can be distilled. By- 
products are lubricating oils and 
paraffin of which we shall speak 
later. 

Ethyl alcohol has been used to 
blend with these synthetic fuels 
though the amount has declined lately 
because raw materials required for 
alcohol production are also needed for 
stock feeds or even foodstuffs. 


square inch the weight becomes 215 
pounds. The 100 pounds of compressed 
gas equals about 18 gallons of gaso- 
line. Compressed methane is also used, 
but at a pressure of 3,000 pounds a 
square inch. The cylinder then weighs 
155 pounds and the 28 pounds of com- 
pressed methane does work equiva- 
lent to that from 4.6 gallons of gaso- 
line. Compressed city gas or gas 
manufactured from coal is also used. 


With two tanks, a vehicle can travel 
p= 


about 25 miles on the city gas, 85 on 
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methane, and 225 on the propane- 
butane mixture. 

Germany also has some 2,200 
wood burning vehicles and 1,000 fill- 
ing stations where wood may be pur- 
chased. The mileage possible with one 
gallon of gasoline can be obtained 
with 25 pounds of wood which costs 
16 cents. It is sold in packages of from 
30 to 60 pounds and use encouraged 
by levying no tax on wood as a fuel, 
halving the tax rate on wood burning 
vehicles, and providing a government 
subsidy for conversion of gasoline 
burning vehicles to use wood. 

While these substitute fuels may be 
satisfactory in normal] times, there is 
no indication that they would be suf- 
ficient in wartime emergencies. The 
weight of cylinders, the low efficiency 
of gas, the necessity for using alcohol 
in the manufacture of munitions are 
definite limitations. 

Still more important is the fact 
that, to the best of our knowledge, the 
100-octane motor fuel, so important 
to long flights and the carrying of 
heavy loads by air, is not available in 
Germany. 


Synthetic fats are used 


SYNTHETIC paraffin has been men- 
tioned as important. This is because 
of its place in the fatty acid problem. 
Fats, so vital in the World War that 
their scarcity contributed to Ger- 
many’s defeat, are still important in 
maintaining the human organism. 
They are sought on every hand. The 
soap industry requires substitutes for 
vegetable oils now utilized for food 
and uses oil produced from grapeseed 
and quantities of liquid rosin. Whale 
oil is also in demand, though it is 
more and more used in manufacture 
of margarine—the substitute for but- 
ter. A so-called sulfite soap is made 
from waste liquor of the pulp and 
paper industry. 

Paraffin is cracked and oxidized to 
a fatty acid from which a soap can be 
made. Commercial operations began 
late in 1937 and, with additional 
plants this year, it is expected that 
at least 25 per cent of the soap in- 
dustry’s annual requirements can be 
supplied in this manner. Such soap 
cleanses, but leaves behind the fra- 
grance of petroleum. 

Who first synthesized a rubber-like 
plastic is still debated, though the 
honor probably belongs to an English 
chemist. Certain types of such plas- 
tics were used in Germany during the 
World War, but the first material of 
this kind actually available commer- 
cially seems to have resulted from 
American genius and enterprise. Re- 
sults in the U.S.S.R. and in Germany 
have caused excitement but, until 
1938, it was almost impossible to ob- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
APPLIES COMPTOMETER ECONOMY 


The tobacco industry is some- 
thing more than lush fields of 
gold-leafed “weeds,” raucous 
auctioneers, warehouses, ma- 
chinery, and smart merchandis- 
ing. There are figures to be 
considered ... figures on costs, 
production, sales, distribution 


and other involved accounting 


Model K Electric Compt- 
ometer in Reynolds’ Leaf 
Department 


work. 

The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, makes the largest selling brand of ciga- 
rettes in the world. Figures on Camel Cigarettes are 
impressive—and so are the savings effected through the 
use of Comptometers at Reynolds’ home office. 

A number of years ago it was decided to try the 
Comptometer on billing work. The results were highly 
satisfactory. Not only was the work done faster and with 
greater accuracy, but savings effected during the first six 
months alone were more than sufficient to pay for the 
machines. 

As further evidence of Comptometer speed, accuracy 
and economy, this equipment has since been applied to 
other phases of this great Company’s figure work and the 


results have been most gratifying. 











Comptometers are used. 
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This comely inspectress sees that no loosely packed Camels get 
by. The Controlled-Key, exclusive feature of both Standard 
and Electrical Comptometers, sees that no inaccurate or 
fumbled key-strokes get by. 


Thus another great leader in Amer- 
ican Industry applies Comptometer 
methods and Comptometer econ- 
omy. Are you overlooking potential 
savings in the handling of your 
firm’s figure work? 

A representative will gladly 
demonstrate (in your office, on 
your job) how Comptometer 
methods solve the toughest figure- 
work problems. 

Telephone your local Compt- 
ometer office, or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1712 
North Paulina St., Chicago, III. 


3500 to 4500 invoices each day are handled by these trained Comptometer oper- 
ators at the R. J. Reynolds Billing Department. Latest Electrical Model K 
R 


eg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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No Business Can Escape Change 


Business continually makes new 
products better to serve its custom- 


ers everywhere 


1 @ A NEW floor wax is not slippery, yet has a tough, floor- 
protecting film, adds safety alike to home and public buildings. 
It is easily applied, acquires a gloss without rubbing. 


2 @ A PROTECTIVE skin cream for workers handling 
paints, lacquers, inks, greases, solvents, lime, acids and other 
materials is easily applied, gives good protection to the hands, 
and easily washes off in water leaving the hands clean. 


3 © A TEMPORARY protective coating for a wide range 
of products from white shoes to enamels and polished metal 
surfaces can be applied by dipping, spraying or brushing. It 
dries forming an insoluble, tough, elastic skin which can be 
easily peeled off in one piece without tools or solvents. 


4 e A NEW disinfectant with a pleasing odor is said to be 
powerful, yet non-poisonous, non-corrosive, and non-caustic. 
Used as a cleanser and deodorant, it is mixed in water, with 
which it forms a snow-white emulsion that will not separate 
on standing. 


5 e LIGHTS that may be used to outline an airplane run- 
way or for similar uses project not more than two inches above 
grade level, are strong enough so that planes may land on them 
or taxi over them. The light beam is concentrated in the use- 
ful zone. 


6 e A NEW thickness gage makes possible accurate meas- 
urement of non-magnetic coatings on iron or steel, whether 
the surface is curved or plane. Paper, celluloid, etc. may be 
measured by backing with iron or steel 


7 @ A BACTERICIDAL agent with a more active form of 
available chlorine gives faster sterilization of food processing 
equipment. It’s a powder, completely soluble, which leaves no 
residues, is applied by spray, circulation, or immersion. 


8 e FLEXIBLE shellac, also casein, is now available in a 
resin which dries to a glossy adhesive film, water-soluble but 
not affected by hydrocarbons. They may be used for special ad- 
hesives, polishes, sizings, and for finishing various materials. 


9 e A NOVEL tool for electricians, mechanics, and others 
is a screw-driver that has a jack-knife in the handle. In one 
model the knife may be removed and used as a separate tool. 


10 e ELECTROLYSIS of underground pipe lines, cables, 
etc., is prevented by a small d.c. voltage available through a 
transformer-rectifier combination that requires no attention 
beyond a seasonal check of output. 


11 @ AN ELECTRIC extension cord just developed is coiled 
in such a way that it stretches when required, then recoils to 
take up the slack. It is particularly intended for electric irons, 
soldering irons and can be used for many other accessories. 


12 @ AN OVERSIZE vacuum cleaner for shop use has a 
vacuum of 35 inches, picks up metal chips; in reverse makes a 
strong blower. 


13 @ A SYPHON for emptying acid carboys and the like 
safely offers easy operation, easy control, and is adapted to 
fit any size opening on carboys, drums, barrels. 


14 e A FLASHLIGHT with its own spring-operated electric 
generator is wound up as simply as a watch. It is not affected 
by heat or cold, has no batteries to run down. 
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15 @ MARGIN stops are set automatically on a new type. 
writer. Tabulator stops and other operating controls are oper- 
ated from the keyboard. 


16 e A NEW line of industrial finishes provides a glossy 
water-white film which adheres successfully on bare, non-fer- 
rous metals. They are non-yellowing, show exceptional dur- 
ability, may be applied by brush, dip, or spray. 


17 @ A ROAD divider using no more space than white center 
lines is now made from spring steel center guard rails on steel] 
posts; hub high it keeps oncoming traffic separated. 





25 @ AGLASS tea kettle with complete visibility is easy to clean, 
can be used for stewing fruits and vegetables, and is suitable for 


table service. It is wide-mouthed, has a replacement offer. 


18 e THE key hole is easy to find at night when a new door 
knob with concealed electric light is used. Pressing a button 
on the knob lights the hole. 


19 e A NEW oil of exceptional penetrating quality is said to 
make possible the loosening of “frozen” nuts in short time. 


20 e A NOVEL hood for milk bottles has an aluminum 
band-seal and a transparent window through which the regu- 
lar paper plug is visible. It protects the bottle lip, saves printing 
and embossing the metal hood 


21 © A NOVEL costume bracelet cast from colored plastics 
has small receptacles for powder puffs, rouge, mirror, face 


powder, and lip rouge. 


22 @ A NOVEL tire tread has heavy longitudinal ribs but 
soft gum transverse strips. The combination gives more flex- 
ibility and excellent road grip and the wearing out of the white 
strips shows the tire’s wear has approached dangerously neal 
the fabric. 


23 © A NEW tool to lay paint stripes is held like a fountain 
pen, lays single, double or triple lines of differing widths and 
intervals. No compressed air is required. 


24 e FOR the hard-to-heat room with a hot-air registe1 
there is now a special fan which draws out the warm air and 
distributes it evenly. 

WILiarp L. HAMMER 


Epitor’s Note—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which NaTIoN’s BusINESS has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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‘it “For the First Time I was 


Ashamed of my Home.” 








DARLING! I'M SO 


NELL, WHERE ARE THOSE FUSES | 
GLAD TO SEE YOU. 


ee at eee 




















DAD |S GOOD ENOUGH 
FOR THEM. 






(LL HAVE TO 
GO. NED 

NEVER FINDS 
ANYTHING. 










ay og 
aa, 


ESE AA IE IS = 






SAY! COME OVER TO MY _ | 
PLACE. | WANT TO b om ers! I'VE BEEN DYING 

SHOW YOU HOW WE TO SEE YOUR HOME _ 
LICKED THAT PROBLEM.) SINCE YOU ‘MODERNIZED 
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| NEVER CAN SEE 
WHICH FUSE IS 


i a 
t 
| 
| 



























meme WELL COME DOWN 
¥i AND HELP. 
+ ‘ 3 


y THE LIGHTS ARE } 
OUT DOWN HERE 
TOO. 











FOLKS PUT UP 
WITH ALL THIS 
TROUBLE 7? 










DON'T YOU 
FOLKS COME 
DOWN, YOULL 
FALL. NEO FF 
DID THE LAST 
TIME THE 
FUSE BLEW- 
“a 


awed 







DO BE CAREFUL, 
NED, DON'T TOUCH 






































je RIGHT HERE IN THE KITCHEN 
WALL. THEY CALL IT THE 
CUTLER-HAMMER MULTI-BREAKER 
WHEN LIGHTS GO OUT, ALL YOU 
HAVE TO DO IS PUSH UP 

THE LEVER. 






WE ARE ALSO PUTTING 
THE MULTI-BREAKER 
IN OUR NEW HOME. THE hy, “ — 
D RACIREDET Roctmenesene « new or old. No fuses to hunt. No stumbling down 
BY) IT HIGHLY. HE SAYS ALL fam 
THE BETTER HOMES ARE 
PUTTING IT IN. 


f 



















dark stairs. When lights go out, you simply reset 








the toggle ...and service is immediately restored. 





Nothing to change. Nothing to replace. Nothing 
to get out of order. The Cutler-Hammer Multi- 
Breaker forever ends the nuisance of blown fuses. 





















Electricians, architects, power companies—all 
who have the safety and convenience of home 





owners at heart recommend the Cutler-Hammer 
Multi-Breaker. Small in size, the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Multi-Breaker mounts flush into the wall, 

















NED, FOR THE FIRST \ 
TIME, I'M ASHAMED -¢ 
OF MY HOME. 









I'M GOING TO HAVE 
ONE OF THOSE PUT 
IN OUR HOUSE RIGHT 
AWAY, NELL. 


or on the surface. Its cost is small 
—nothing at all compared to your 





convenience and safety and the time 





and trouble it saves. Any reliable elec- 
trical contractor will install it for you. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER 
MULTI-BREAKER 


Modern Electrical Protection .... Restores service at the 


Ask him for a genuine Cutler-Hammer 
Multi-Breaker. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., Pioneer Electrical Manufacturers, 


1251 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


push of a finger .... Ends the ‘‘blown-fuse’’ nuisance... . 
Brings new convenience, comfort and peace of mind. 


An important step in home modernization 


Installed in the kitchen or in any other convenient loca- 





tion, easy to find in the dark as your light button, and 


as easy to operate, the Cutler-Hammer Multi-Breaker 









brings modern electrical protection to any home... 














Business Men Say ... 






FRANK J. TAYLOR, President 


American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc. 


“However stable government policy may be 
and even with satisfactory solutions of the 
labor and other problems of industry, there 
remains one factor essential to the success 
of any industry, namely, the factor of effec- 
tive leadership. This factor can never be 
supplied by government however efficient 
and effective its support and guidance of 
industry can be. It is a factor which can 
only be supplied by private enterprise oper- 
ating under conditions of relative individual 
freedom. The greatest prospect for economic 
progress lies in the free action of far-seeing 
executives.” 
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CARLE C. CONWAY, Chair- 


man, Continental Can Company 


“We are in a great trial and 
error period in the world’s his- 
tory. But to a greater or lesser 
extent this has always been so 
and always will be so.... We 
long for the peace and quiet of 
the old days and at the same 
time we move farther away 
from them by improving our 
business methods each year. 
Business all over the world i 
facing problems never dreamed 
of 20 years ago, but I believe 
business is solving its prob- 
lems. ...I believe that in this 
country the punitive curtain 
is falling and the cooperative 
curtain is rising.” 





FRED H. CLAUSEN, President, Van Brunt Manufacturing Company; 
Chairman, Federal Finance Committee, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


“The policy of spending government money primarily for the purpost 





pets 5 
of stimulating business activity should be abandoned. Until effective 
debt retirement is provided, the establishment of additional spending 


agencies or new forms of expenditures should be avoided. Individuals 
and groups within and without the Government should refrain from 


exerting pressure to obtain appropriations of a special-interest nature. 


CARROLL B. HUNTRESS, Eastern Sales Manager 
Republic Coal & Coke Company 


“The federal power program jeopardizes the jobs ot close to 150,000 min- 
ers and railroad men, who, whether or not all prefer our form of govern- 
ment, do want to continue in the mining of coal and in railroad work. 
The employment of countless others is hazarded by the vicious circle 
of the power program. Conservatively, close to 1,000,000 people would 
be added to the relief rolls, in itself an ominous development, politically 
speaking, to say nothing of the dislocation of other industries and the 
destruction of revenue sources to the extent of millions of dollars. And 
the present federal Government proposes to spend over $1,000,000,000 on 
power program that would accomplish that very purpose 
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War on Whiskers 


THERE has been a great stir about elec- 
tric shavers centering around Schick’s an- 
nouncement of a price reduction from $15 
to $12.50. Progress Corporation cut on 
Packard Lektro from $15 to $7.50. 

The dry shaver ring is full of hats these 





days. Remington-Rand, which for some 
time has had a $15 unit, recently brought 
out a companion to sell at $9.50. Most 
sensational in the shaver scramble is the 
offering by Gimbel’s in New York of a 
private brand at $1.98. Macy’s has its 
own at $6.49. 

Other well known manufacturers who 
have been attracted to this field include 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Art- 
Metal Works and Ingersoll-Waterbury. 
This year has seen from 15 to 20 new 
entries. Among the latest is Gem-lectric, 
product of American Safety Razor Cor- 
poration. Knapp-Monarch Company is 
preparing to spring a new shaver to be 
priced at $10 and promoted through 
trade papers in the drug, electrical ap- 
pliance and jewelry fields. Advance claims 
herald distinctive features. 

Gillette is reported to have an electric 
in the offing. Just now this company is 
pushing a new brushless shaving cream 
as a premium with safety razor blades. 

Harry Varley, president of the Schick 
Corporation, repudiated talk of a price 
war, said that as far as his company, the 
shaver pioneer, was concerned the price 
reduction was merely carrying out its 
original plan to reach a mass market. 

Since at least two of the safety razor 
makers are climbing on the electric band 
wagon, what does this mean to manufac- 
turers of standard shaving preparations ? 
Some of them are saying privately that 
the future doesn’t look very bright. Oth- 
ers point out that sales of shaving cream 
and soap are not decreasing, that 20 per 
cent of American homes are not wired 
for electricity and many of those that 
are have no_ socket 
venient for shaving. 

Pinaud is marketing a lotion to be used 
before and after dry shaving. The real 
blow to all razor and shave cream men 
as envisaged by an imaginative advertis- 
ing man, will be the invention some day 
of a depilatory that will rub off whiskers 
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‘Heard in the Market Place... 


IN EVERY BUSINESS keen minds are working tirelessly to find the an- 
swers to two questions: ‘““What can we produce that people want?” and 
“‘How can we best induce them to buy it?’ Finding those answers and 
adjusting market strategy to what others are doing become then, the 


substance of merchandising. 


Here are a few happenings and trends that are the talk just now in the 
marts of trade. Since the business man looking for ideas on marketing 
often finds the most suggestive stimulation in other fields than his own, 
the significance of these items may extend far beyond the boundaries of 


the industries directly affected. 


permanently without injuring the skin. 
But might not a race of smooth-faced 
men be easy pickings for an invasion by 
some modern Genghis Khan? 


Tire Mileage Stretched Again 


INCREASED USE of rayon in cord tires 
causes the rayon industry to appraise 
what may be an important new market, 
while cotton men view with alarm the 
loss of a customer who has been buying 
at the rate of 283,000,000 pounds a year. 
Rayon cord truck tires have been made 
for some time; now Goodyear and U. S. 
Rubber are leading in extending its use 
to passenger vehicle tires. They say rayon 
generates less heat, is tougher and stands 
more abuse. Mileage 50 per cent higher 
is claimed. The price in one sample size 
is $31.65 compared with $22.30 for cotton 
cord. 

The tire market has been narrowed 
steadily by an astonishing improvement 


oe Ne, 
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in durability of the product during recent 
years. This fact, added to the automobile’s 
approach to a static production level, has 
brought a decline in volume of tire sales. 


Sponge Rubber 


AMERICANS may soon be sleeping and 
sitting on sponge rubber instead of metal 
springs. Its use in mattresses and up- 
holstery is said to be a practical reality. 
Thus does relaxation attempt to keep step 
with innumerable new activities devised 
for the human species. Another new use 
for sponge rubber said to offer great 
possibilities for expansion is in the mak- 
ing of auto seats. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
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been investigating the claims of Climax 
“antiseptic, non-irritating, deodorizing 
and anti-acid” rubber goods. It is skepti- 
cal about the possession of these desirable 
qualities. The Climax people refer critics 
to Macy’s Bureau of Standards, with 
which they have been collaborating in 
research. Macy’s are exclusive distribu- 











tors for Climax products in the New York 
Metropolitan area. 


HIGHLIGHT from the distribution con- 
ferences at the International Manage- 
ment Congress: To indict business on 
the score of an increase in its distribu- 
tion cost is a fallacy. The real criterion 
is cost of goods to consumers, and it is 
steadily decreasing. If there is an in- 
crease in the ratio of distribution costs 
to total costs, the difference is coming 
out of the normal profits of business. 


TOBACCO retailers in New York City 
have absorbed the city sales tax on 
cigarettes to meet suburban competi- 
tion. They complain that their profit 
margin is disappearing. 


MARY PICKFORD is calling on her old 
screen following to buy her new beauty 
preparations. Pickford Cosmetics will 
spend $100,000 in advertising for the 
first three months of an opening drive. 


THE Du Pont Company is perfecting an 
artificial silk. Not another rayon, which 
once went by that designation, but a 
fabric reported to possess most of the 
properties of real silk. Such a develop- 
ment would be highly interesting, not 
only to competing textile industries but 
also to those that now sell to the Japanese. 
FRED DEARMOND 
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what it costs to advertise all 
these housefurnishings 
to a Post family? 





UPPOSE you were asked to advertise vacuum cleaners, refrig- 
S erators, floor coverings, fans, floor wax, mattresses and a 
long list of household furnishings to a single substantial family 
in the United States. 

How much money would you want to do it? 

If you were offered 14¢ a week, would you take the job? 

Last year The Saturday Evening Post did. The total cost of 
all household goods advertising, in a// 52 sssues of the Post, 


amounted to only about 143¢ a week per Post family. 


And last year, U. S. housefurnishing advertisers invested 





more of their advertising dollars in the Post than in any other 
magazine in the world. 
114¢ is a pretty trifling sum when you consider how many 


things a Post family buys for the home in the course of a year. 
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MORE THAN 3,000,000 COPIES WEEKLY...ALL BOUGHT AT FULL PRICE 

















Management Seeks the Golden Mean 


By FRED DE ARMOND 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


William L. Batt, new President; George S. Messersmith, Assistant Secretary of State; President 
Davis of the U. S. Chamber; Viscount Leverhulme, retiring President; and Willis H. Booth, 
honorary chairman of the Congress, discuss the program before the first meeting 


Ware haired, ruddy and rotund 
William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia, Kan., Gazette and univer- 
sally known for his middle-of-the- 
road, Main Street Americanism, 
raised his voice until it thundered 
with solemn conviction. 

This is a middle class country, and the 
middle class will have its will and way 
For the middle class is the real owner of 
American industry. The middle class is 
80 per cent worker and the consumer of 
80 per cent of the American industrial 
production in the home market... . Class- 
conscious labor should know that the 
same patriotic indignation which turned 
upon a class-conscious plutocracy and 
wrecked its power will turn upon a class- 
conscious proletariat and deny its aims. 


The place was the great hall of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, the occasion the recent sev- 
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INTERNATIONAL Management Congress in Wash- 


ington is notable for the calm effort to reconcile ex- 


treme viewpoints and self-analysis of participants 


enth International Management Con- 
gress. In his speech, the philosopher 
from Emporia sounded an overtone 
heard repeatedly throughout the five 
days of the Congress—an effort to 
reconcile conflicting world economic 
forces that are pulling in opposite di- 
rections. 

From the same platform a few min- 
utes ahead of Mr. White, a spokes- 
man for organized labor, Robert J. 
Watt, American workers’ delegate to 
the International Labor Office, had 
hurled labor’s demand that it be rec- 
ognized as “the partner of capital in 
production, the customer of capital in 


NATION’S 


distribution, the majority voice in a 
political democracy and the substan- 
tial center of our community life.” 

As the voice of the general public 
on a three-way program—labor, cap- 
ital and public—Editor White met 
this viewpoint by denying rather em- 
phatically the legitimacy of at least 
the political demand. 

Nearly 2,000 business executives, 
economists, engineers and others 
gathered in Washington to review the 
latest findings of science in manage- 
ment. Of this number, 320 came from 
23 foreign countries. Representatives 
of the totalitarian states sat down in 
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I, buying fire and casualty insurance, 
let this seal be your vuide to security, service 
and savings. It identifies a member company 
of the American Mutual Alliance, comprised 
of one hundred selected companies whose 
record of success is unusually outstanding 
the leaders in their field! These companies 
have an average age ot over 49 years. Their 


assets total more than Two Hundred Million 


THE 


Dollars. In the last ten vears alone, these 
Mutual companies have returned more than 
two hundred and eighty-two million dollars as 
savings to their policyholders. This is in addi- 
tion to thorough protection, helpful service 
and a record of prompt payment of losses. So 
that when you choose a company using this 
seal, you have ample assurance of soundness, 


stability and economy. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, L/inois 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES 


THE FEDERATION OF MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COM PANIES 
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amity with those from the free states. 
Europeans and North and South 


Americans shared “the experience of 


each for the service of all” and found 
a surprising number of common prob- 
lems. “A solidarity of human inter- 
ests” is the way M. Brulé of France 
put it. 

A conception of management’s first 
problem as one of balancing, phrased 
by Clarence Francis, president of 
General Foods Corporation, pro- 
vided a thread that ran through 
most of the deliberations. The 
manager fits specialists and spe- 
cialized facts into their proper 
place in the whole. Conclusions 
necessarily are more balanced 
than can be expected of men who 
do not have the job of making 
decisions and acting upon them. 


Broad field of management 


FIRST of these congresses to be 
held in the United States, it was 
also the first to include in its 
agenda the broader social inter- 
ests of management, such as its 
relationship with politics. Think- 
ing was almost entirely free of 
emotionalism. A spirit of compro- 
mise was evident—a _ tolerant 
groping for a golden mean be- 
tween unrestricted individualism 
and goose-stepping regulation. 
The tenor of many of the ad- 
dresses evinced a growing sense 
of management’s responsibility. 
The absolute dependence of so- 
ciety upon good administration 
was recognized. This trusteeship 
was put into a creed of manage- 
ment by Lewis H. Brown, presi- 
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dent of the Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion, and spokesman for capital on 
the labor-capital-public program. Two 
items of his creed illustrate the whole: 


That it is management’s duty to be 
alert to its own shortcomings, to the 
need for improvement, and to new re- 
quirements of society. 

That business in this country has nev- 
er been what it could be, and never what 
it yet will be 





Harry Arthur Hopf, absent from the Con- 
gress because of illness, was awarded the 
gold medal which the Internationa! Com- 
mittee of Scientific Management awards at 
each session for distinguished service. The 
award recognized his service, not only in 
the original formation of the Committee 
but in bringing this year’s meeting to the 
United States 
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From beleaguered little Czechoslo- 
vakia came one of the clearest notes 
on the world-wide trend toward gov- 
ernment omnipotence in industry. Dr, 
A. Basch, general manager of the 
United Chemical and Metallurgical 
Works at Prague, told the delegates 
that government social policy, by 
stressing redistribution of income 
rather than the need for increased 
production, is preventing the at- 
tainment of its own objective—a 
higher standard of living—and 
is actually causing lowered stand- 
ards. 


Encourage initiative 


TO speakers like A. W. Robert- 
son, president of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, this forcing all 
men to be equal by restraining 
the strong and assisting the weak 
can be carried to the point where 
it conflicts with that necessary 
rule of “the best minds” which is 
as essential to stability and 
progress now as in Plato’s day: 

Government is the great enemy of 
initiative. Its chief duty is to make 
rules and regulations. Every rule is 
a curb. on freedom, and danger 
lies in making everyone and every- 
thing conform to a type.... Manage- 
ment may not quit under criticism. 
It is not enough to stand up under 
criticism when one merits it; it is 
necessary to stand up and take it 
when one does not merit it. ... When 
the wisest are at a loss, and it seems 
easier to be wrong than to be right, 
management must stand by its col- 
ors 

The first social duty of manage- 
ment, said Chester I. Barnard, 

(Continued on page 72) 





WIDE WORLD 


Foreign delegates applaud Secretary Hull’s statement urging lowered trade barriers. Left to right: Dr. 
Francesco Mauro, Italy; Dr. George Seebauer, Germany; Anders Hedberg, Sweden; and Alex Brulé, France 
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MOST AMAZING TYPEWRITER FEATURE EVER PRESENTED! 


NUMBER 
FROM EVERY POINT OF VIEW AN AMAZING INVENTION! 


Revolutionary ... Here is 


Royal’s New No. 1 is the greatest typewriter ever dramatic proof of Royal's 


produced! It is truly a revelation in modern de- Constant progress! No 
more setting of margins 


sign and performance. The beauty of its graceful, by hand! On Royal's New 
sweeping lines... MAGIC Margin .. . the wi No. 1, and only on this 
; : s typewriter, the operator 
variety of its advanced Features of the Future... merely positions the carri- 
. = ee , pet age—MAGIC Margin does 
its smooth, quiet, well-nigh effortless operation ce can, meee 
.. all contribute toward making this New Easy- DB Banat Bin toatl 
Writing Royal a masterpiece of mechanical per- Click—it's sett 
- P . . — ‘ ° a 9328 > 
fection. Give it THE DESK TEST... Judge its ©2°?7#s>?, 1938, Royal 
: 2 Typewriter Company, Inc., 
value in terms of results! Compare the Work! 2 Park Avenue, New York. 


*Trade Mark 











Washington and Your Business 


By HERBERT COREY 


TRADE association people do not 
know just what to make of the ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the National 
Economic Committee through the 
Department of Commerce. It may 
be all right. Answers to the questions may show the 
associations as whiter than snow and possessed of dis- 
positions alongside which trim-tailed lambs show up 
like catamounts. But they do not like one line. In effect 
it asks associations to turn their neighbors in to the cops: 
Make your replies on separate sheets of paper. 


A Snitch in Time 
Wins Rubber Egg 


It may be observed that calls made on dial telephones 
cannot be traced. It may also be that these suspicions are 
unfounded. Life is like that. 


MOST trade association people, so 
far as this reporter has been in- 
formed, think the N.E.C. can be 
trusted. North Storms, president of 
the American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives, says the associations have nothing to fear and 
that the examination will be impartial and unprejudiced. 

“Out of it may come a better understanding by legisla- 
tive and administrative bodies.” 

Edwin B. George, of Dun and Bradstreet, hopes the 
inquiry will be a searching one. 


Industry will wish both to assist the Government and to 
protect itself against unfair attacks. 


Most Think the 
N.E.C. is O.K. 


INDUSTRIALISTS have observed 
Fear of Ambush that governments are made up en- 
r r tirely of men. Two men may be 
Still Prevails equally honest but one may be un- 
fair. Approval has been heard of 
the warning by Leon Henderson, secretary of the N.E.C. 
“Give down,” he said in effect, ‘or we'll subpena you 
into court.” 
That’s all right. No cards dealt under the table. 


THIS reporter hates to be clandes- 
tine in his methods but one of the 
two departments of the Government 
concerned in this item must remain 
nameless. The War Department 
asked a great corporation for information which is ab- 
solutely vital to the scheme of national war-preparedness. 
Said the corporation: 

Sure. Only this is secret stuff, comprende? Our competitors 
want it, too. You won’t let it go any farther? 

“Cross my heart,” said the W.D. 

Another department heard that this information had 
been given to the W.D., and wanted it badly enough to 
threaten to compel the W.D. to break faith and produce 
in open court the information it had promised to keep 
secret. The President put a stop to that. But events of 
that sort cast a shade on that perfect understanding 
the Government thinks business should render it. 


One of Those 
Queer Things 


LIKEWISE in dealing with the Gov- 
ernment a corporation may have 
what it thinks is a contract. Every 
one is honest, every one means well, 
and all at once the contract burns 
up in the corporation’s hands. Harry Houdini used to do 


Keep Fingers 
Crossed, Lady 
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the same trick. Some one—perhaps Col. O. S. McGuire 
of the Comptroller General’s office—once wrote a little 
book telling business men how to deal with the Govern- 
ment and not get burned, but the incineration goes on 
just the same. 


NO important public hearings will 
be held by the N.E.C. until after 
election. By that time it is possible 
that the attitude of Thurman Ar- 
nold, trust-buster of the Department 
of Justice, may have been made clear. Mr. Arnold may 
direct his efforts toward the gathering of information 
with a view to shaping legislation later. That is the intent 
of the act under which the N.E.C. was created. Or he may 
regard the operations as source material. It has been 
observed that in “Folk Lore of Capitalism” he wrote that 


Once Mr. Arnold 
Wrote a Book 


Institutional creeds—must authoritatively suppress any facts 
which interfere with those ideals. 

If that means what it sounds like, Industry is in for a 
period of flagellation and outcries. Yet it is pointed out 
that Mr. Arnold was still a professor when that was 
written. Also that Senator Joe O’Mahoney, who is chair- 
man of the committee, has indicated that, if any one tries 
any skulduggery, he will be uproarious. 


HUMOROUS comments have been 
made on the fact that the National 
Press Club, composed entirely of 
cynical, seasoned, bitterly impartial 
journalists, has suddenly been 
brought face to face with the facts of life. Many of its 
members have in their writings been friendly to the 
Labor Relations Board. Then the club employees reported 
that organizers were promising to break their arms and 
legs if they did not join a C.I.O. union. The Club through 
its officials protested to the N.L.R.B. The Board said, in 
effect 

Sorry! The Board will not do anything. But if the Board 
catches the Club telling its employees that their arms and 
legs will not be broken the Board will use a paddle on the 
Club 

The employees voted to stick by the Club even at the 
cost of a few arms and legs. But the Club knows more 
about the labor problem now than it used to know. 


Different If 
It’s Your Ox 


EUROPE has contracted for a good 
many hundred American airplanes 
for future delivery, which is looked 
on with approval by the War De- 
partment. If and when we need to 
expand our air fleet in a hurry our manufacturers will be 
in a better position to go to work on the new contract asa 
consequence of the European buying. The fact that the 
contracts have been extended since the violets-are-blue 
pact was signed at Munich indicates that Europe loves 
its neighbor like itself but continues to keep a gun. 


This Is Not 
a War Secret 


NO ONE believes—at the moment of 


writing—that Prof. Felix Frankfur- 
ter will be named to the Supreme 
Court to fill the vacancy left by the 
death of Justice Cardozo: 

“He opposed the President on the Reorganization bill,” 


Grapevines on 
Supreme Court 
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is the reason for the non-belief. Grapevine rumors about 
what the White House is going to do often wither long 
before they have time to blossom. 


IT is stated authoritatively in in- 
Old Mr Paradox formed quarters that the Adminis- 

tration proposes to do something for 
the railroads. 

No one fears the U. S. will be involved 
in anybody’s war. But, if trouble were to start, it is known 
that trucks would not be able to handle transportation. The 
roads must be preserved if only for the national defense. 


Takes a Bow 


That intention may be relied on. 


THE Government’s fact-finding 
Roads Were board in the dispute with the rail- 
: road workers has been told that the 
Hurt by Tinkers Government itself has almost de- 
stroyed the roads by its constant 
tinkering. Lord knows how much money and trouble the 
valuation proceedings cost the roads. No real use was 
ever made of the product. The I.C.C. has played the 
Roman centurion complete with sword. “Go thou,” the 
I.C.C. has said to the roads, and after some blattering 
to the effect that it was a lot of silly nonsense the roads 
have gone. Often, sure enough, it was a lot of silly 
nonsense. But it cost money. Some one once said that 
an engineer dare not stick his head out of the cab win- 
dow nowadays without the IC.C.’s permission. The 
Government paid for the cost and upkeep of an inland 
waterways project which was designed to take freight 
business away from the roads and did. Its hydroelectric 
projects, the fact-finders were told, have not only partly 
ruined the miners but have shortened the coal-carrying 
revenues of the roads. The Government is the largest 
user of freight cars in the country because of its manifold 
ideas, but, on land grant mileage, the roads carry the 
stuff at half price and lose money. Meanwhile, taxes, 
wages and costs are going up. So now the Government 
is considering pouring the ipecac out of baby’s bottle and 
putting in a little milk. 


SOLICITOR General Robert H. 
Jackson asked the Supreme Court 
to postpone argument on the T.V.A. 
case until Robert Lord O’Brian can 
again put his mind on the case for 
the Government’s side. Mr. O’Brian has been nominated 
for the United States Senate in New York. He is not a 
New Dealer, but has been a most progressive Republican, 
and was brought to Washington by President Hoover 
to handle the antitrust cases. His retention by the Gov- 
ernment in the T.V.A. case is a tribute to his legal rating. 


Just to Keep 
Record Clear 


IN the T.V.A. case the 16 protesting 
utility companies charge that the 
production of power was the real 
goal of the Act. The decision will be 
of immense importance to holders of 
utility securities everywhere. The Court might hold the 
Act constitutional without passing on this point, however. 


Anything May 
Happen in It 


Power generation might be the underlying intent, but the 
Court might rule that navigation and flood control are the 
primary activities and hence constitutional. 


SO far as known this never hap- 

pened before in any department of 

et the Government. 

Man Biting Dog The Post Office Department, 
speaking through Comptroller W. L. 

Slattery, will ask a thorough investigation of its account- 

ing with a view to changing the system: 


True Case of 


We should bring about an accurate statement of postal 
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income and expenditure and produce an accurate financial 
result, for the first time in our history. 


COTTON men are objecting to Sen- 
ator Key Pittman’s plan to sell cot- 
ton abroad in return for silver at the 
present artificial price of 43 cents an 
ounce. Their objections are: 


Cotton Factors 
Don’t Like It 


This would mean 4.3 cotton. Foreign mills could take our 
entire stock of cotton off our hands at that price and no doubt 
would. But that would be two years’ supply and until the stock 
was exhausted we would have no foreign market. 


UNDER the Soil Conservation Act 
Headache not only is the price of wheat at its 
lowest for five years but, under the 
Control Needed adjustment contracts, the farmer 
faces a curtailment up to one-third 
in his wheat acreage. Dissatisfied farmers will ask Con- 
gress for some form of price control and Secretary 
Wallace is trying to head this off with proposals for 
processing taxes: 
“The courts have held them valid,” he has stated. 
Some of the more discouraged economists in the A.A.A. 
think the old law of supply and demand may operate 
again in time. Not, they hope, in their time. 


GOSSIP is that Congress will not 
change the Neutrality Act. 
“Tt’s full of holes as a bride’s veil.” 
If anything should happen in Eu- 
rope it would leave the Administra- 
tion’s hands free. So they say. 


One of Those 
Little Hunches 


MORE gossip is that the new plan 
to link the power facilities of the 
East, and to add to them if neces- 
sary as a safeguard against unex- 
pected strains either in war or peace 
will be accepted by both sides. The utilities will be given 
assurances and lent money if necessary. This is bad news 
for Senator Norris, who has been dragging a stuffed 
octopus along the trail for years because it may be an 
indication that the Administration’s attitude toward the 
utilities is softening. Holding companies still in bad. 


Norris at the 
Wailing Wall 


EUROPEAN events have speeded 
Common-sense UP the preparedness campaign. It 
has no war-making color, but the 
War Department does not propose 
that the United States shall be as 
helpless as at the outset of the last war. There will not 
be much money in it for manufacturers, but if there 
should be a sudden bulge of trouble they will save them- 
selves confusion and probable loss if they ascertain now 
what they will be called on to do. Assistant Secretary of 
War, Louis Johnson, is the man to ask. 


in New Plan 


GUESSWORK as to what Congress 
will do on the refugee question would 
be nothing else than guesswork. It 
is taken for granted, however, that 
an attempt will be made to soften 
the immigration laws to admit larger quotas from Ger- 
many, Austria and Czechoslovakia. An international 
agreement is under discussion. 


Refugee Plans 
in the Making 


MANUFACTURERS who have been 
studying the wage-hour law have 
noted a certain ambiguity. As they 
read it, it is necessary for interstate 
operators to make sure that their 
suppliers have produced the goods they have bought in 


Maybe This is 
Just a Worry 
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strict compliance with the law. As some of them see 
it, this may extend to cover foreign manufacturers and 
suppliers as well. Which, conditions in Europe being what 
they are, would not be nice. 


THE A.F. of L. has let it be known 
that it will oppose confirmation of 
the reappointment of Donald Wake- 
field Smith as a member of the 
N.L.R.B. A little scattering fire will 
fall on E. S. Smith of the Board, who attacked American 
employers in an address to the so-called International 
Industrial Relations Institute at Mexico City, for what 
he called their failure to cooperate with the Board. Amer- 
ican relations with Mexico being what they are, Mr. 
Smith will almost certainly be called on to explain his 
action. The body he addressed is an offshoot of the 
Mexican Federation of Workers, and if that body is not 
communistic by American standards it is nothing. 


Another Smith 
Is in the News 


THE Treasury is proud of the new 
vaults in the yard. 

“That gold-lined hole out in Ken- 
tucky is just a wallow by compari- 
son. Our noise detectors are so good 
that, if a burglar should drop a cigarette on the floor, 
the concussion would knock the watchmen out of their 
chairs.” 


Stronger Than 
Maginot Line 


BANKERS are beginning to suspect 
that Jesse Jones was not merely 
wise-cracking when he told them: 

Don’t do as I do. Do as I say. 

He is an ace banker and about as 
smart a politician as the South has produced. It may be 
he has been trying to tell the bankers that, although their 
defense of their present practices may be good from a 
banker’s standpoint, if they do not extend their credit 
lines, the Government will move into the banking busi- 
ness, horse, foot and dragoons. Already some banks 
which a few years ago would have shuddered at the 
thought are financing instalment purchases, making long 
term loans, payable by instalments, giving credit to 
housing projects, and granting small commercial loans 
which were once considered a sheer nuisance. In any case 
the bankers always go to thinking when Mr. Jones speaks. 


Bankers Must 
Loosen Up More 


WE now have more than one-half of 
the world’s gold. The fear has often 
been expressed that, if we should 
ever cut loose with our $14,000,000,- 
000 in bullion and coin, a boom would 
be started which would end all booms. Mr. Morgenthau 
says that 


May Solve the 
Golden Puzzle 


It’s a very pleasant worry to worry about 


But some bankers suspect that if Mr. Jones, by the ap- 
plication of force-cum-precept, should induce a flow of 
money into mercantile channels, a sane prosperity and 
not a balloon ascension would follow. 


PERSISTENT C.I.0. report is that 

But He’s Lived John L. Lewis faces a tough strug- 
gle to retain control. So far as the 
Through Others record shows he has always faced 
a tough struggle. In one struggle 

in the United Mine Workers—this was years ago before 
Mr. Lewis’s strength had leaked somewhat out of his 
arms into his voice—he was thrown out of a window into 
an alley. His opponents crowded to the window to gloat 
over his defeat and, while they were gloating, he gathered 
his friends and hit from the rear. Result, victory. His 
present opposition in the C.1.0. is not based—if report is 
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reliable—upon the tactics he has pursued, but on the 
less admirable ground that by pursuing them he has 
lost popular liking and injured the C.I.O. to that extent, 


PRESTON DELANO did not take 
J. F. T. O’Connor’s place as Comp. 
troller of the Currency because he 
is a so-distant relative of the Presi- 
dent, but because he thinks along 
with Secretary Morgenthau that the F.D.I.C., the Federal 
Reserve, and the Comptroller’s office must work more in 
cahoots than they have been. Legislation is being worked 
out. 


Shake-up in 
Bank Set-up 


A. MR. ROOSEVELT wants a gov- 
ernmental reorganization law enact- 
ed. He thinks it is genuinely needed. 
If such a law were made it would 
salve the wounds received when the 
1937 bill was beaten. 

B. There is belief in solid quarters that such a bill, 
highly specific, with no Corcoran clauses or Benny Cohen 
quirks delegating unsuspected powers to the President, 
would have the intellectual support of a majority of both 
Houses. 

C. The Bureau chiefs laugh like warhorses at such a 
thought. They think they can beat any bill, no matter 
how excellent. 


One of Those 
Bare Chances 


ONCE the North Shore railroad of 
Milwaukee won a prize as the finest 
example of what a high-speed elec- 
tric road might be. It ran 75-mile- 
an-hour trains and in 1923 carried 
16,146,802 passengers and 445,848 tons of freight. Busi- 
ness dropped off and three months ago its 1,300 employees 
struck against a 15 per cent wage cut. The road may 
never resume operations. The employees would like to 
go back to work and take the 15 per cent in scrip, but the 
road cannot find the money for the 85 per cent. That’s 
the “this” of this paragraph. 

Here’s the “‘that.’”’ In Australia, the Industrial Courts 
have refused shorter hours to many thousand employees 
of small business men on the ground that a common 
sense review of conditions has shown that the employers 
could not stand the cut in hours and would have to put 
up their shutters. They seem to have something “down- 
under.” 


Put Together 
This and That 


ADMITTEDLY about the hardest 
This Looks Like job set the S.E.C. by Congress was 
the regulation of the over-the-count- 
er security business. After an ex- 
ploration, the S.E.C. called in the 
industry to cooperate. Out of that cooperation the so- 
called Maloney Act was born. Now the S.E.C. has named 
the members of a unit from the industry to regulate it, 
and hopes are entertained. This was possible because in 
this instance the §.E.C. tried to educate instead of to 
order. 


Sound Sense 


WHEN Harlan County (Ky.) coal 
operators unionized their mines they 
accepted a smaller differential be- 
tween mines of the north and south 
than had ever been known before. 
It is regarded as probable that this differential is smaller 
than many of those recognized by the Public Contracts 
Board and perhaps less than will be accepted by the 
wage-hour administration. A fair deduction is that this 
partial equalization between industries shared by north 
and south may spread. At least this deduction is being 
made. 


Harlan County 
Sets the Pace 
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MIGHT DESTROY 





THAT ROARING FIRE sweeping through 
a huge plant was once only a match care- 
lessly thrown aside. In some unnoticed 
ner, perhaps beneath a stair, it smouldere 
for hours—and then, at night, when all was 
quiet, it burst into flame—observed only 
when a rising billow of smoke marked anoth 
plant doomed to destruction. 

WHERE WAS THE WATCHMAN— 
asleep in the office? Making a casual inspec- 
tion of the yard? No matter—he failed to notice 
that little flame, the acrid smoke until too orale. 


a 
cor- 











constant menace by seeing that a wat chm ar 
properly supervised, patrols every point of 
possible danger at regular intervals during 
the times when the plant is unoccupied 
leaving for your inspection a positive record 
that cannot be altered, that defies tampering. 
THE SIMPLEST WAY io provide su uch 
supervision is with a Detex System. A system 
that is so inexpensive and positive that 83,0 OC 
Detex Clocks are nightly guarding the na- 
tion’s industrial wealth from fire, theft 
other unforeseen calamities. 
WRITE TODAY 
for information on 
how your place 
of business can 
guickly and easily 
secure positive 
supervision over 
your watchmen 
with a Detex 
System. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK ORATION 


80 Varick St., N.Y. 4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chi 
29 Beach St., ‘Boston Rm. 800, 116 Mariett St. At 
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The Vision of Utopia Revised at Matanuska 


Continued from page 18) 
emphatically that he and his family were 
not working from five in the morning 
until nine at night to help feed and sup- 
port brother and sister colonists who 
slept until 10 A.M., whose cows were 
milked when convenient and whose hens 
died of neglect. 

“Here in Matanuska, the man who 
does is supposed to help support the 
man who does not. To the best of my 
knowledge, there is only one country 
in the world dedicated to that principle 
and it’s not the U.S.A.” 


A market for garden produce 


ALASKA towns have never been able 
tc obtain enough garden truck. The 
Territory imports more than $250,000 in 
green vegetables every year. Pippel saw 
the opportunity. For the past two sea- 
sons he has shipped radishes, green 
onions, turnips and carrots to five major 
Alaskan cities in competition with 
greens and produce brought in from 
Seattle. He has built a $1,250 green- 
house to get tomatoes to market weeks 
before tomatoes arrive from the out- 
side. (He declares that this greenhouse 
is not regarded as an improvement on 
the land, because it was not approved 
by the ARRC.) 

“But why have you been ordered off 
the land, Mr. Pippel?” 

“Because I refuse to allow myself and 
my family to be leveled down to the 
standard of the weakest sister in the 
colony. My produce is rated the finest in 
the Valley yet, by the terms of the co- 
operative marketing agreement (which 
I refuse to sign), my garden truck would 
be lumped with the poorer stuff and paid 
for accordingly.” 

Business men in Anchorage reported 
that one day in July, Walter Pippel per- 
sonally sold 175 bunches of green onions 
at eight cents and 250 bunches of radish- 
es at five cents, and that on the same day 
the cooperative marketing organization 
of Matanuska brought to Anchorage to 
sell 12 bunches of radishes and 12 bunch- 
es of onions. 

Pippel spread out before us an impres- 
sive looking yellow document. It was 
214 feet long and included more than 400 
lines of fine type on both sides of the 
paper. 

“That is called the Contract for Sale 
and Purchase of Realty of the land on 
which you are now standing. By the 
terms of that contract, when I get 
through paying for these 40 acres, I 
don’t own them. I don’t get a title in fee 
simple to the land. By the provisions of 
Sections VII and XIII, conditions run- 
ning with the land forever bind me, my 
children and my children’s children to 
maintain this property always as a part 
of the cooperative marketing system and 
subject to the direction of the general 
manager of the ARRC. I can’t sell it, 
mortgage it, give it away or do anything 
with it without approval of the ARRC 
I can pay for it. But I can’t own it. 


‘Twice I have offered cash in full to 
the ARRC in exchange for a deed in fee 
simple to the land which I have been 
working so hard to own. But the corpo- 
ration has refused to take my money and 
has refused to give me the kind of a title 
deed that any free, American citizen 
would expect. 

“To find out what sort of a title this 
yellow document would bestow on my 
land, I took it to a leading bank in 
Anchorage. I asked whether I might 
borrow $1,000 on it, if and when I no 
longer owed the Government a cent. The 
banker told me, ‘Walter, we wouldn't 
lend you a dime on that deed. But we will 
be glad to give you $1,000 on your per- 
sonal note.’ 

“Do you wonder why I refused to 
agree to such a communistic contract? 
And here is a fact you should know 
This yellow contract was not given to us 
until two years and eight months after 
we came to Matanuska!” 

The Colony is divided into eight dis- 
tricts and, when this contract was given 
to the farmers, five districts were re- 
ported to have voted 100 per cent against 
accepting it. Officials of the ARRC con- 
firmed this information but stated that 
the opposition was because the contract 
had not been explained properly. After 
it was interpreted, most of them signed. 
In August eight were still holding out 


Pressure encourages signing 


NUMEROUS farmers have openly de- 
clared that pressure from the ARRC 
made signing the contracts advisable 
They said that credit, and part time jobs 
had a peculiar way of drying up for 
those who didn’t sign. 

“To sign the contracts was the easiest 
way out. We haven’t any money to go 
to court.” 

Outstandingly good citizens of Ma- 
tanuska are the Joseph Puhls and the 
Virgil Eckerts from Barron County, 
Wis. 

“We were the first families to go on 
a cash basis. Thirteen months after we 
arrived, we had earned enough to see our 
way to discontinue credit. We were 
heartily disliked by those who wanted 
government relief as long as they could 
get it. For a long time, it was very un- 
pleasant for us,’’ Mrs. Puh! told us 

“What do you regard as the most im- 
portant step that should be taken in the 
Colony, Mrs. Puhl?” we asked. 

Without a moment’s hesitation she re- 
plied, “Stop passing out relief money. 
All of us came to Alaska to farm and 
that is what the colony should be doing.” 

To learn whether the Matanuska Val- 
ley could provide a living on the land we 
talked with a number of farmers not 
members of the Colony. Victor C. Falk 
took us over his farm. 

“TI worked in the oil fields of Southern 
California, around Long Beach, before I 
came to Alaska in 1932. I bought this 
160 acres on jaw-bone and paid it off in 
less than a year. I do general farming 
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and sell all the hay I can raise at $30 a 
ton. I now own a complete set of farm 
machinery, passenger car and truck.” 

As he led us to one of the pastures 
where his cows were belly deep in grass, 
Falk remarked, “I have relatives in the 
Platte River Valley who are having a 
tougher time making a living than I 
ever have had in Alaska—including the 
first season. My gross income exceeds 
$3,000 a year and it all comes from the 
farm.” 





Max Ennes from Cheboygan, Mich., a 
colonist, is greatly dissatisfied with the | 


entire set-up and when interviewed was 
about ready to leave Matanuska. 

“What were you told, before you left 
Michigan, that you would get in Alas- 
na?” 


Not according to prospectus 


“MY WIFE and I were shown pictures 
of colonial houses, with full basements 
and electric lights. We were to have one 
of them. Twelve acres out of 40 were to 
be cleared the first year. Necessary farm 
machinery was to be supplied and our 
debt would not exceed $3,000. Mine now 
is nearly $7,000. 

“T haven’t signed the marketing agree- 
ment, nor the land contract because, 
even if I do, the general manager of the 
ARRC has the right to kick me off the 
land on 30 days’ notice. 

“But if I am a good boy and sign the 
documents, my debt will be scaled down 
to $2,251.51. If I don’t sign, then my 
debt will stand on the books at nearly 
$7,000. Now do you understand why 
practically every colonist has signed the 
marketing agreement ?” 

John V. Kirsch of Beltrami County, 
Minn., who was the first off the train in 
Palmer, said, “Alaska is great. Nobody 
could sell me a ticket back to the States. 
3ut the regimentation of the colony has 
made the situation hopeless. Rules are 
changed from day to day. You are only 
supposed to grow what they tell you. If 
the ARRC should fold up tomorrow, 
we'd never miss a meal.”’ 

Kirsch is declared to have had a total 
debt of $17,626 which, when he signed 
the agreement and contract, was scaled 
down to $6,290. His debt is allegedly the 
highest in the colony. 

“The Corporation put up a standard- 
ized $1,800 barn on my land whether I 
wanted it or not. I was never consulted 
nor were the other colonists as to the 
kind of buildings they wanted. Go into 
the barn and see for yourself. Green 
lumber was used and the cracks are 
from two to six inches wide. And what’s 


more, the head constructor admitted | 


he’d never been in a barn before he came 
on this job 

“The barns look swell from the out- 
side. But any real farmer can tell you 
what’s wrong with them. They are 32 x 
32 x 32, with the hay loft 21 feet high. 
The loft has a theoretical capacity of 25 
tons of hay, but, with those dimensions, 
the best you can get in is between ten 
and 15 tons. Just look up there. Do you 
see any hay tracks or provision for hay 
slings? They are nice looking cracker 
boxes and they certainly impress the 
tourists,” Kirsch chuckled. 

The present General Manager of the 
ARRC is tall, slender, conscientious 
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Compensation Insurance Costs Greatly Reduced 


@ In December, 1931, a New England mill placed its compensa- 
tion insurance with Lumbermens. Its previous accident record had 
been unfavorable, but Lumbermens safety engineers found ways to 
reduce the physical hazards that caused many of the accidents and 
to prevent their recurrence. The result: a 31.2% drop in the col- 
lected rate in five years with but a 10% drop in the manual rate. 

During this time the initial collected rate of $1.028 has been 
‘ 


reduced to $.707, effecting a saving of $6,824. To this was added 


Lumbermens dividends of $3,737—a total saving of $10,561 or 38.1%. 
Savings from Lumbermens Program 

Each year Lumbermens engineers save thousands of dollars for hun- 

dreds of alert employers. Lumbermens comprehensive safety pro- 

gram embraces both scientific methods of reducing physical hazards 

and an educational service that teaches employes how to avoid 

accidents. 

Find out how this program can save you money not only on your 
compensation insurance cost, but also by reducing the many losses 
that always result when accidents occur. 

Write today for more complete information about Lumbermens 
and a copy of the brochure: “How 10 Corporations Reduced Pro- 


duction Losses by $133,099.” 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Save with Safety in the ** World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual’’ 
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Underwood offers a choice cf three 


typewriters —the Standard, the 
Noiseless and the new Master 
The Master offers Dual ‘Touch 
Tuning’, Champion Keyboard 
and the new Sealed Action 
Frame, providing quieter op- 
eration and greater protection 
against dirt. 


Then try the new Underwood Master and find out just 
what typing ease really means. 


It not only offers extreme ease of “Touch” but it does a 

finer, cleaner-cut typing job. No fuzzy characters. No hill 

and dale alignment of letters or words on the page. 

So, if you’d change aching to smiling finger tips, just say to 

your chief: “Underwood will deliver a Master for a free test if = 
you'll just telephone the nearest Branch or write to headquarters. Ug | 
Hadn’t we better do it today?” Sales and Service Everywhere. ey 
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| Leo B. Jacobs, 35, who is an architect by 


profession and was with the FERA in 
Washington. Jacobs has been with the 


| Matanuska colony from the beginning 


and is the third general manager of the 
project. 

His is the particularly dirty job of 
striving to bring order out of chaos, 
shaking out the misfits and getting the 
colonists to comply with the specifica- 
tions of the cooperative marketing 


| agreement and the contract for sale and 


purchase of realty. 

In his own words he will be an old man 
long before his time. Colonists ask his 
advice about everything from what to 
do with maturing daughters to the best 
way to color Easter eggs. Many of the 
colonists are of limited education and 
Leo Jacobs must have an encyclopaedic 
mind and the wisdom of Solomon. 

Jacobs summarized his problems by 
saying, “One of the greatest difficulties 
with the Palmer project is that so many 
of our colonists do not appreciate the 
nature of the cooperative marketing 
community they agreed to establish be- 
fore they left the States. Cooperatives 
are eminently successful in many parts 
of our nation and phenomenally so in 
certain European countries. But where 
they are most successful, the coopera- 
tives have been a voluntary expression 
and growth from the farmers them- 
selves. 

“Here in Matanuska, the federal Gov- 
ernment through the ARRC supplied the 
entire set up, gave the colonists every- 
thing, and now we are trying to educate 
them to the cooperative. It is tough. But 
I think we are succeeding.”’ 


Self-governing or not? 


CERTAIN officials of the ARRC stressed 
the point that the colony was self-gov- 
erning in its policies, that the federal 
Government is allowing the Matanuska 
Valley Farmers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion and the ARRC complete freedom of 
action. Therefore the foundation, side 
and roof of Utopia are a reality. 

Yet, two of the directors of the ARRC 
stated flatly that the Board of Directors 
is a rubber stamp for policies dictated by 
the Department of Interior. 

A barber in Anchorage while whittling 
the whiskers of a customer poised his 
razor in the air and philosophized, ‘‘You 
know what? Us Americans ain’t built 
to the mould that will stomach 100 pe1 
cent governmental dictation of our lives. 
I for one wouldn’t live in the Palmer 
Colony, where you blame near have to 
get written permission for your wife to 
have a baby and you can’t raise nothing 
but white leghorns. 

“And as for them marketing agree- 
ments and phony land title deeds, I'll 
bet they ain’t got the likes of them in 
Russia or Italy. I think if Congress knew 
what somebody is trying to put over 
here in Matanuska, the senators and 
representatives at the next session would 
raise so much hell that them yellow con- 
tracts would all get torn up. After all, 
just about the most sacred right of being 
a free American citizen is—when you 
buy something, you own it. Well, they 
don’t in Matanuska. Yes, sir, it’s quite a 
muddle.” 
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Self-Sufficiency 


(Continued from page 36) 

tain enough of the German rubber 
“Buna” to make tests elsewhere. This 
vear tests have been made. 
" The doctors do not agree as to how it 
compares with other synthetic rubber- 
like materials but, if reports from Ger- 
many are believed, one of the Buna 
(there are several kinds) is considerably 
better than natural rubber. It is much 
more expensive, more difficult to work 

requiring special methods and even 
different equipment—but the output for 
1938 is, nevertheless, estimated at 25,- 
000 metric tons. New companies are be- 
ing organized and new plants erected 
with prospects of supplying next year 
40 per cent of the national requirements, 
which come to around 100,000 metric 
tons annually. Buna is derived from coal 
and limestone. Power cost is one of the 
cetermining factors in the price of the 
finished product. 


A thx encourages Buna 


NOTWITHSTANDING the production 
of Buna, considerable crude rubber is still 
imported. However, a 100 per cent duty 
is imposed which provides funds to build 
new Buna factories. At present it is be- 
lieved that Buna would cost about 80 
cents a pound if manufactured in Am- 
erica, though the market price in Ger- 
many was recently reduced to about 44 
cents a pound and a further price re- 
duction is expected when a better work- 
ing basis and a larger output have been 
achieved. The current price of crude 
rubber is about 15 cents a pound in 
the United States. 

Accomplishments have also been made 
in the textile field. Of course rayon has 
been produced for some time in the 
Reich, and a modification of that proc- 
Zellwolle,” of which some 
100,000 metric tons were produced in 
1937. It is made from cellulose derived 
from wood, hence the importance of the 
Austrian for ests. Heretofore, large quan- 
tities of pulp had to come from outside 
the Reich. “Ze llwolle” is woven into at- 
tractive textiles, said to wear as well as 
natural wool and to be as warm. 

Some success has also been achieved 
in producing from fish albumin a textile 
fiber much like wool. A textile consist- 
ing of 80 per cent “Zellwolle” and 20 per 
cent fish wool, colored with special dyes, 
has been made and the possibility of pro- 
ducing textile fibers from other animal 
material is being investigated. 

In the field of synthetic resins Ger- 
many has followed the United States 
though there have been some notable 
domestic developments. Production in 
1937 is estimated as 45,000 tons. The 
principal activity has had to do with the 
unusual utilization of synthetic resins to 
free various metals for other purposes, 
such as munitions, and to manufacture 
laminated wood strips to make struc- 
tural material for airplanes. 

Copper, lead, nickel and tin are im- 
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Condensed Statement, September 30, 1938 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers . $ 700,989,773.31 


Bullion Abroad and in Transit 29,187.00 
U. S. Government Obligations 538,502,059.88 
Public Securities . . 54,049,306.82 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . . 18,283,727.39 
Loans and Bills Purchased 514,134,594.37 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 19,248,615.66 
Bank Buildings . 12,272,538.61 
Other Real Estate ca : 682,944.16 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 1,911,117.98 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 30,890,879.80 





$1,898,794,744.98 














LIABILITIES 

Capital . : $ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund .. 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits . 12,041,182.65 
$ 272,041,182.65 
Dividend Payable October 11,1938 ..... 2,700,000.00 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc. . 19,988,037.44 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . . 2,106,123.99 

Acceptances ; $ 36,871,247.06 

Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment . . 17,622,631.40 
19,248,615.66 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills. 9,246,498.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 323,220.00 

Deposits . . $1,535,019,694.53 

Outstanding Checks 38,121,372.71 
1,573,141,067.24 





$1,898,794,744.98 








Securities carried at $13,278,573.07 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
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portant among Germany’s imported 
raw materials. In addition to developing 
plastics as substitutes, great pressure 
has been brought on such domestic 
metal substitutes as aluminum, magnes- 
ium, zinc, and their alloys. Those indus- 
tries have expanded enormously having 
had, in addition to official encourage- 
ment, assistance through allocation of 
labor experts and subsidization. 


Aluminum is made at home 


FOR aluminum Germany must now 
import bauxite, representing at least 
seven per cent of the value of the manu- 
factured product. This raw material 
comes from Hungary, Italy and Jugo- 


| Slavia, with which Germany maintains 
| such close relations that aluminum is 


propagandized as a purely German 
metal and its use rendered compulsory 
in many spheres. 

For 1936 it was reported that 30,000 


metric tons of aluminum replaced im- 
| ported metals, and it is now claimed 


(after 144 years of experience in a small 
pilot plant) that a method has been per- 
fected for producing pure alumina from 
domestic clay. If this succeeds, importa- 
tion of bauxite can be greatly reduced. 
Since costs are secondary, success in 
Germany does not mean that the method 
could be used advantageously elsewhere. 

There has been increased activity in 
zinc, where economic difficulties have 
led zinc mining companies to urge im- 
port duties on zinc and the fixing of 
prices to protect domestic industry 
against world price fluctuations. Even 
so the German mines are said to be un- 
able to operate with profit without sub- 
sidy. How extensive this subsidy may be 
is exemplified in the case of one com- 
pany capitalized at 10,750,000 marks 


|and supplying 23 per cent of the na- 


tional output. Its subsidy in 1932 was 
1,647,000 marks. It advanced the next 
year to 4,229,000, the year after to 6,- 
400,000, reached 8,410,000 in 1935, and 
surpassed the total stock capital in 1936 


when it reached 11,810,000 marks. 


Adequate supplies of high grade iron 
ore continue to be a perplexing prob- 
lem. Some iron is being recovered from 
pyrite cinders in blast furnaces. The low 
grade Dogger ores occurring in south- 
ern Germany are also being worked 

The search for tin has expanded de- 
tinning operations. 

Considerable store is laid in yeasts 
grown on artificial media and producing 
albuminous nitrogen fodder for live- 
stock. Horses are to be persuaded that 
bran siftings, molasses, or cocoa pods 
are just as good as oats, though they 
may also find in their feed boxes the 
skins and crushed seeds of grapes, 
tomato seeds and skins, brewery by- 
products, or powdered animal blood. 
Flour from leguminous plants, refuse 
from the bakeries, and other by-prod- 
ucts heretofore classed as waste ma- 
terial are in the list. The famous process 
developed by Dr. Bergius whereby the 
simpler sugars are produced from wood 
is also being exploited for feed. 

Sulfur is required for the manufac- 
ture of sulfuric acid which is a funda- 
mental material. It enters into the pro- 
duction of munitions and plays some 
part in nearly every modern industry. 
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Germany, without deposits of sulfur. 
produces this element from flue gases. 

Pectin is being used in the manufac- 
ture of cheese, in medicinal prepara- 
tions and as a substitute and filler for 
cream and butter in pastry. Sulfite 
waste liquor from the pulp and paper 
industry is being made to yield alcohol, 
certain solvents, and tanning materials. 

These examples, although important 
in themselves, should be regarded prin- 
cipally as indications of work on a pro- 
gram that is intricate, beset with diffi- 
culties, and in need of great skill if it is 
to succeed. Contributions to the pro- 
gram include redesign of machinery to 
use the “Ersatz” materials, and per- 
sonal sacrifice which accompanies a 
change in food habits now made at some 
times and in some parts of the Reich. 

The economics of this program are 
likewise complicated. Some natural re- 
sources are being depleted at an abnor- 
mally rapid rate. The quality of some 
manufactured products is not up to our 
standard; costs in many cases are too 
high. Yet it is difficult to estimate costs 
where domestic raw materials are used 
in government controlled plants, work- 
ers paid in paper currency of the coun- 
try, ultimate products purchased with 
the same type of currency and used 
within the confines of the country. A 
product costing too much to be useful 
under other circumstances may be re- 
garded as entirely satisfactory in the 
attempt to carry out the Plan. 


Low wages, high employment 


PART of the story is to be found in the 
labor situation. The number of un- 
employed has been reduced to those who 
for one reason or another are unemploy- 
able. It is even contemplated that the 
400,000 unemployed in old Austria will 
soon be absorbed in the production pro- 
gram. Strikes and lockouts are pro- 
hibited and all disputes to which labo) 
is a party are settled by representatives 
of both employers and employees offi- 
cially designated as labor trustees. 
Wages are stabilized at low levels. 

A shortage of trained workers has 
been reported and it is said this short- 
age has contributed to decreased stand- 
ards of plant efficiency—partly ex- 
pressed in rising costs and some increase 
in the number of plant accidents. How- 
ever, the Government has set up schools 
where veteran workers help train re- 
cruits. Undue competition among em- 
ployers for services of specific workers 
is prevented, but at the same time there 
is an effort to direct the flow of labor 
to give greatest aid where priority of 
production has been indicated. Such ac- 
tivities include manufacture of goods 
which can be exported to advantage for 
the sake of badly needed foreign ex- 
change, and those which are a part of 
the rearmament program. At times the 
large numbers of workers called from 
production to engage in military maneu- 
vers present real difficulties. 

We have so far discussed principally 
those factors which indicate consider- 
able success for the Four-Year Plan. It 
is obvious that there are weaknesses 
and this the authorities do not deny. It 
is said the army doubts whether the 
plan will be of economic benefit to Ger- 
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many in the long run and questions 
whether it can be carried through on the 
grand scale which has been announced. 
“Brsatz’”’ materials for nickel, chrom- 
jum, tungsten, antimony, tin and titan- 
ium are still lacking. Neither the fuel 
nor the rubber situation has been met 
with complete satisfaction. The extent 
to which the army consumed stocks of 
motor fuels in the August war games is 
one proof of this. 


A problem in agriculture 


BUT the agricultural problem seems to 
present the greatest difficulties. Not- 
withstanding reclamation projects, there 
appears to be a net loss in area avail- 
able for food crops because so many 
thousands of acres have been diverted 


| 


to production of oil-bearing seeds, indus- | 


trial fibers and other non-food crops. 
With this there is an annual population 
increase of about 500,000. Foodstuffs for 
these would normally require harvests 
from an additional 495,000 acres. 
Research has done much to increase 


yields. Organizations like the Kali Syn- | 


dicate conduct experiment stations and 
do their utmost to instruct farmers in 
applying results. There are changes in 
food habits and plans for new varieties 
and crops, but the nutritional hazard 
remains 

It is likely that domestic production, 
including animals for food, may reach 
perhaps 85 per cent of the requirements, 
but a rising population with limited land 
resources presents an almost impossible 
problem. This situation was not helped 
by the acquisition of Austria. Accord- 
ing to an estimate by the German In- 
stitute for Business Research, while 
Germany now produces 81 per cent of 
her food requirements, Austria has done 
no better than 76 per cent. 

Of course it is possible that success 
along other lines may release more and 
more foreign exchange for purchase of 
human and animal food. This depends 
largely on the value of German exports 
and upon the ability and willingness of 
foreign markets to purchase German 
goods. Obviously the latter is a factor 
not within the control of German 
planned economy. If foreign exchange 
can be utilized, the food situation will 
eventually be ameliorated, though it is 
dificult to see how this would lead to 
the degree of military independence 
which many Germans no doubt hope to 
bring about 

Notwithstanding the policy of secrecy 
about much of the work, it seems likely 
that the world will benefit from the by- 
products of all this scientific endeavor. 
3lockades have been broken before by 
science—beginning with development of 
the sugar beet industry in France when 
blockades of the Napoleonic Wars de- 
prived the French of imported sugar. 
But in Germany science is called on to 
break a self-imposed blockade. 

One wonders what the effect on world 
peace may be if, through the help of 
science, industry and sacrifice, the Four- 
Year Plan really succeeds. What will be 
the effect of a high degree of indepen- 
dence? Will the resulting Germany be 
less likely to war over raw materials or 
will it feel strong enough to defy the 
world again? 
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Master of ceremonies in a tobacco mart 


A COMPARATIVELY new industry is flourish- 
ing in the vicinity of Live Oak and Lake City, 
Florida, where farmers and business men are Cco- 
operating to make a success of their tobacco 
crop. Tobacco was introduced into this section 
less than a decade ago and there are now two 
markets in Lake City and six in Live Oak. Last 
July Lake City staged a week’s celebration to 
celebrate the establishment of their new $40,000 
market—the farthest south of any in the United 
States. More than 4,000,000 pounds were sold dur- 
ing their first season and two more markets will 
be built to help handle next season’s crop. 

The gold leaf tobacco raised in this section be- 
tween Jacksonville and Tallahassee in the Su- 
wannee River Valley is used principally for ciga 
rettes and fillers. The crop has been successful 
enough in this area to attract attention from 
other communities in the state such as St. Augus- 
tine and Ocala where experiments in tobacco 
growing are being conducted. 

Tobacco is brought to the warehouse in burlap 
sheets, weighed and placed on the floor in long 
rows. Each pile of tobacco is ticketed with its 
weight and the owner’s name. The grower seldom 
knows what price his tobacco brought until he 
can get to the price tag after the bid is recorded. 


4-H Club members 
compete with their 
elders in exhibiting 
a good grade of 
leaf tobacco 
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New Acres for Tobacco 








PHOTOS BY GROVER C. HENLEY 
Three planters are carefully examining the newly sold output of a neighbor’s 
acreage before it is hauled away 
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The chant of the auctioneer fascinates 
crowds of visitors 
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If the price is too low, he indicates his refusal to 
sell by turning down the tag. He may then walt 
until the next sale or move his tobacco to another 
warehouse and try again. 

When the Florida tobacco grower gets his 
check, statistics indicate that he first pays for 
the fertilizer, seeds and plants of the year prev!- 
ous. Improvement in his transportation, new 
clothes and dress materials come next. The final 
item in his spending schedule is payment of his 
grocery bill, and purchase of staple supplies fo! 
the coming year.-—GEORGIANA WORTHLEY 
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Politics—A First Order of Business 


(Continued from page 16) 
mental function and thus become the 
government is a political function, so 
that political activity, that is, ‘“‘poli- 
tics,” is the process which produces 
the result in which we are interested. 

Business must get into politics. Why? 
I could go into great length answering 
this question, but as things stand today, 
I hardly believe it is necessary. Suffice 
it to say, then, that today politics plays 
as important a part in the conduct of 
industry as any other single factor. 

To say that any business, no matter 
how small, can be run today without 
regard to what is going on at Washing- 
ton is to be utterly absurd. 

That is why business must get into 
politics. If this is not enough, I chal- 
lenge anyone who reads this to ask him- 
self whether he would feel better or 
worse about his business today and for 
the future if he and his business associ- 
ates had some real voice in the affairs of 
his state and federal Government. 

Assuming that it is agreed that busi- 
ness has a vital need to get into politics, 
how shall it do it? 


Business must use new methods 


I THINK we must agree that any idea 
of getting into politics along the lines 
that were recognized as proper and cus- 
tomary in the old days is out. One of the 
things that brought about a revulsion 
against business and one of the reasons 
why business men have so little influ- 
ence in politics today is the method by 
which some businesses interjected them- 
selves into politics in the past. This is 
not the main reason for the revulsion, 
but it is undoubtedly one of the reasons. 
It is also the reason why, when I speak 
of business getting into politics, I use 
the word “openly.” The moment busi- 
ness, in self-protection, goes openly and 
avowedly into politics, it immediately 
refutes accusations of sinister motives 
which demagogues heap upon it. 

But how is business to go into poli- 
tics? Here is my idea: 

Every business of any size is depart- 
mentalized. Some department or execu- 
tive handles public relations. It is my 
idea that this function and its staff be 
enlarged to take in participation in the 
field of politics—that is, government. 
Participation which I envisage would 
be direct, active and thorough. It would 
consist in taking a definite part and, 
later, a leading part, in selecting candi- 
dates for office, starting with candidates 
for local, municipal and state offices in 
the localities where the particular busi- 
ness operates and running the gamut 
up to federal representatives and sena- 
tors. My emphasis at the outset would 
be on the lower local and state offices 
because, generally speaking, this is the 
source from which later spring the can- 
didates for higher elective offices. In 
other words, the idea is to start good 
men at the point of original intake. 


The operation which I project, to be 
effective, must be backed by the in- 
fluence of potential votes. It is my 
thought that these votes should be cast 
by the employees of each particular 
company. Where the proper relationship 
exists between them, management can 
exert a substantial influence on the so- 
cial and political attitude of its em- 
ployees. The proper relationship does 
exist in most instances. 

I am not suggesting coercion or over- 
persuasion. Just the opposite! Manage- 
ment, properly functioning, is in posi- 
tion to and has the duty of enlightening 
and educating its employees on all mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of the busi- 


ness—hence of necessity, the welfare 
of employees. Political candidates and 
issues are today definitely in that cate- 
gory. If a careful, thorough, and sym- 
pathetic effort were made, I am per- 
suaded that any business management 
could direct the votes and the efforts of 
at least a majority of its employees. 

After a fair start has been made along 
these internal lines, the effort can readily 
and effectively be broadened to take in 
other connected and unconnected resi- 
dents of the communities where the busi- 
ness operates. In numberless communi- 
ties, two or three business operations 
constitute the most important single 
factor in their well-being and growth. 





From a Business Man’s Scratch Pad... No. 31 
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The character of management sets the 
tempo of the town. I am convinced that 
these businesses, without necessarily 
any political partisanship, and with no 
motive except sound government, could 
deliver a substantial majority vote in 
hundreds of communities in favor of 
any candidate or issue. 

Another large group is almost equally 
interested in the company’s continuing 
welfare. I refer to the stockholders. 
Millions of people all over the country 
today own stock in business enterprises. 
Many of them could not be personally 
contacted, as could employees, nor 
would the same sort of close personal 
relationship exist as a basis upon which 
to work. Nevertheless, a real identity 
of interest exists and the diversity of lo- 
cation makes it possible for the company 
to extend its sphere of influence. 

As time went on, these efforts would 
gather force and size. In a reasonably 


| short time, the voice of the business man 
| would become one of the most potent 


factors in governmental affairs. 
In short, I am suggesting the forma- 


| tion of a pressure group composed of 


business men and their loyal and en- 
lightened employees and stockholders. 

This group would be many times 
larger than any other such body that has 
ever existed. It would have as its ob- 
jective no selfish, special axe to grind, 
but only the best possible management 
of civic affairs. 

At this point, I am ready for the busi- 
ness man’s stock objection. Four or five 
years ago, sensing vaguely what we had 
to look forward to, I told a board of di- 
rectors of which I was a member that 
the corporation should get openly into 
politics. I was met with this reply: 

Oh, we wouldn’t dare do that. We’d be 
criticized. You know the past history of 
this sort of thing. No, we must keep as 
far away from politics as possible. 

So, fearful of criticism and shunning 
politics as a loathsome disease, we have 
arrived at our present state. If there has 


| ever been a period of greater criticism 


and stultification of business than in the 

past four years, it is not known to me. 
It seems to me that my thin-skinned 

business friends have everything to gain 


|} and nothing to lose by the program I 


am suggesting. At least on the score 
presently under discussion. 
Another objection: 


It would take too much time. It would 


| cost too much. Let George do it. 
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What I am advocating is going to take 
time, plenty of it, and some money. And 
it can’t be done by George. It is going 
to take Tom, Dick and Harry and a lot 
of others, plus George, all working un- 
remittingly, to accomplish a real result, 
But I refuse to believe that any ordinar- 
ily successful business man, balancing 
the expenditure of time and money 
called for against the benefits to be 
achieved, will have any doubt as to the 
answer. Also, it might be worth while 
to pause a moment to consider how 
much of the cost in time, money, and 
worry of the past few years might have 
been saved if business men had enjoyed 
a real voice in government. 

Yes, we'll be criticized—principally 
by the professional politicians whose 
bailiwick we will be invading. 


Business methods in government 


BUT, if the course of action which 1] 
propose is persisted in, I am confident 
that this country will enter upon a new 
era of governmental management. The 
stakes are so high and the result to be 
achieved so important that I see no basis 
on which any business man in his own 
selfish interest, if for no other reason 
should hesitate to enter the lists. 

One more thought must be added. The 
validity of the whole movement will de- 
pend upon the integrity and good faith 
of its sponsors and participants and their 
objective. Selfish individual ends must 
be actually and patently subordinated 
to the general good. I am enough of a 
realist to recognize that this presents 
inherent difficulties. But I am equally 
confident that the predominant force in 
industrial management in this country 
moves on the same level of civic decency 
as do the prevailing elements in every 
other walk of human life. 

If business will go into politics 
promptly, seriously, comprehensively 
and openly, I predict that the great ma- 
jority of the social and political head- 
aches from which this country is now 
suffering will disappear. 

Remember, however, that successful 
salesmanship in politics is achieved just 
as it is in business, by asking a great 
many persons to buy your goods a great 
many days in the year. The necessity 
for continuous plugging and build-up 
exists in both fields. You cannot court 
the voters just on election day and bring 
home the bacon. 





New England Comes Back United 


(Continued from page 29) 
meeting voted to establish the New Eng- 
land Conference as an annual gathering, 
with the New England Council as its 
permanent executive body. John Silsby 
Lawrence was elected its first president. 

At its initial meeting in March, 1926, 
the Council outlined as its goal: 


To increase New England’s cash in- 


come, employment, taxable wealth, and 
markets. 

Today the general objective remains 
the same. 

The Council has a membership of about 


1,800. Included are manufacturers, fi- 
nancial institutions, public utilities, lo- 
cal chambers of commerce, trade asso- 
ciations, service organizations, and 
many others. 

Though the states differ greatly in 
size and population, each has an equal 
voice in the Council. In addition to its 
six state directorate, the Council has 
various committees, and a small staff 
of experts. It operates on an annual bud- 
get of about $100,000. 

The Council does not tell either the 
states or their business interests what 
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they ought to do. It seeks action instead 
by bringing together groups that have 
common problems and the power to act. 
Where pertinent, it lays before these 
groups the facts as developed by Coun- 
cil research. By invitation of the Coun- 
cil, for example, public health commis- 
sioners of the six states were brought 
together several years to study joint 
action against infantile paralysis. 

The Council arranged a similar meet- 
ing of commissioners of agriculture to 
work out a4 program of grading, 
labelling, and cooperative marketing of 
farm products. It also mobilized the 
recreational interests to work out a joint 
advertising and promotional campaign. 

The Council early set about two 


things. 
First, to wipe out the spirit of defeat- 


Second, to disabuse outsider of the 
notion that New England was economic- 
ally decadent 


For both objectives it was essential 
first to find out the real facts about New 
England. Financed in part by Council 
funds, the Department of Commerce, in 
1929, completed an economic and com- 
mercial survey of New England. This 
survey punctured the old myth that New 
England is economically dependent on 
cotton textiles and shoes. It showed that 
cotton textiles accounted for only seven 
per cent of New England manufacturing, 
and shoes less than that 

The survey focussed attention on 
something even more important. Of the 
350 classifications into which manufac- 
tured products are divided, about two- 
thirds are made in New England’s 15,- 
000 factories. Here was real industrial 

versification 

Through a publicity campaign, the 
Council then sought to show New Eng- 
landers what this diversified industrial 
structure meant in terms of community 
income, jobs, tax receipts, and so on. In 
everyday language it persistently 
stressed the value of industry, and its 
§1,000,000,000 industrial pay roll, to 
every New England community. 

As part of its campaign, the Council, 
in its early years, wrote a good many 
letters. When errors or misstatements 
about New England appeared in print, 
the editor soon received from the Coun- 
cil, a polite, but well documented letter 
showing wherein the published state- 
ment was wrong. Through the distribu- 
tion of economic facts and its letters to 
editors, the Council soon had to its credit 
two real accomplishments 


First, a better understanding by New 


Englanders of the resources and assets 
of the six states. 

Second, a new concept of New England 
elsewhere as a progressive and up-and- 


coming regi 

This was not enough, however. Re- 
search revealed that industry, recrea- 
tion, and agriculture, in the order named 
were the three biggest income produc- 
ers. Obviously, a development program 
must include all three. 

Three years ago, the Council estab- 
lished a special Committee on Indus- 
trial Development. Plant modernization 
and expansion, new industries, research 
for new products, better relations be- 
tween employers and employees, and be- 
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tween community and industry are goals 
of this campaign. Through the coopera- 
tion of more than 100 chambers of com- 
merce, the Committee launched an ag- 
gressive drive for industrial expansion. 

It encourages each community to 
make an inventory of its industrial as- 
sets and liabilities. The program in- 
cludes the removal of factors unfav- 
orable to industry, and a determination 
of the types of industry that can most 
profitably operate in each community. 

The industrial expansion program has 
already netted some handsome divi- 
dends. After a century of progressive 
shrinkage, New England’s share of the 
nation’s total output of manufactured 
goods is again increasing. 

The building of community good will 
for industry receives special stress. The 
Industrial Development Committee re- 
cently distributed a questionnaire en- 
titled “Building Good Will for Industry 
in the New England Community.” A few 
of the questions are: 

Do the people of your community know 
the facts of your company’s contributions 
to its economic growth and progress? 

Do officials appear before local groups 
and organizations to discuss their com- 
pany’s part in the economic life of the 
community? 

Do any of your executives hold office 
in local chambers of commerce and othe! 
organizations? 

Does your company make available to 
local newspapers information about new 
products; and the methods of insuring 
to the consumer the quality of your 
products? 

Do you encourage visits to the plant 
by students, teachers, clergymen, editors, 
social workers and others? 


NATION’S 


What do you consider the chief bar- 
riers or obstacles to good relations be- 
tween the industry and the community, 
and how can these best be overcome? 

Better labor relations play an impor- 
tant part in the industrial development 
program. Stress is laid on the fact that 
New England has a reserve of skilled 
and intelligent workers, the result of 
years of craftsmanship and inherited 
skill. The Council has promoted plans 
to fit young persons for industrial jobs, 
and has prosecuted a vigorous search to 
find more jobs in New England industry 
for graduates of Yankee Colleges. 


Research has been encouraged 


IN THE belief that New England’s in- 
dustrial future depends on the applica- 
tion of research methods in developing 
new products, new processes, new ma- 
chinery, and new markets, the Council 
from the beginning has emphasized the 
importance of research. It has set the 
pace by its own fact-finding and re- 
search organization. Under auspices of 
the Council and the New England En- 
gineering Societies, Research Day was 
held, May 20, in five of the six states. 
College, professional and plant labora- 
tories were opened to inspection and 
manufacturers exhibited about 80 new 
products. Research data indicating pos- 
sible new lines of manufacturing have 
been laid before chambers of commerce 
and individual industrialists. 

As part of its industrial development 
program, the Council has made avail- 
able several valuable technical services 
With the cooperation of Boston Uni- 
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versity, it has published statistical data 
for more than 100 New England indus. 
trial communities. These have proved of 
great help to manufacturers Seeking 
new plant locations. Through the efforts 
of the Council, a master file has been 
assembled of all vacant manufacturing 
property with 10,000 or more feet of 
floor space for sale. 

The Index of General Business Ac. 
tivity is another useful aid. Before the 
Council inaugurated this index, accurate 
data on New England business condi- 
tions was lacking. Of much use also is 
the “Directory of New England Manu- 
facturers,” published with the editorial] 
cooperation of the Council. The “Direc- 
tory” provides an authentic classifica- 
tion of New England’s industries by 
products, firm name, location and brand. 

The Council early discovered that high 
taxes are a major obstacle to industrial 
progress. So it launched a drive to or- 
ganize the taxpayers. As a result, more 
than 200 community taxpayers’ associa- 
tions have been organized. An offspring 
of this movement is the powerful Mass- 
achusetts Federation of Taxpayers. 
Through joint action by labor and indus- 
try, meeting under Council auspices, 
Massachusetts industry saved $4,000,- 
000 by elimination of taxes on ma- 
chinery. Between 1932 and 1935 the ex- 
penses of all political subdivisions in the 
six states were reduced about $135,000,- 
000 annually. 

As booster for New England as the 
nation’s playground, the Council has 
played its most publicized rdle. Its re- 
searches showed that practically every 
New England business interest benefits 
from the recreation dollar and that 
property in New England used solely 
for recreation produces $15,000,000 in 
tax revenue. 

So the Council went to work. It set 
up the Recreational Development Com- 
mittee as one of its major working com- 
mittees. Through research, it found out 
what factors appealed most to visitors 
and summer residents. It launched an 
advertising and promotion drive to woo 
new visitors. It assisted in the filming 
of New England movies and encouraged 
the development of winter sports. It 
has constantly sought to raise the stand- 
ards of tourist facilities. 

In 1935, the governors and the legis- 
latures of the six states created the New 
England Governors Joint New England 
Recreation Advertising Fund of $100,- 
000 a year. The Council decides how, 
and where, this money shall be spent. 
From an intake of about $60,000,000 in 
1910, New England recreation in 1938 
has developed into a $500,000,000 indus- 
try. For 1945, the goal is $1,000,000,009. 

Agriculture is New England’s num- 
ber three income producer. Sale of farm 
products supports 500,000 Yankees. In 
normal years, New England’s 160,000 
farms yield a cash income of $300,000,- 
000. Soon after its organization, the 
Council’s officers discussed agricultural 
problems with a group of leading agri- 
culturalists. They agreed that New Eng- 
land could not compete successfully with 
wheat and corn growers. Their best 
chance lay in dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, fresh fruits, and vegetables, maple 
syrup, cranberries, potatoes and onions. 

In the past, New England farmers 
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had been handicapped by lack of proper | 
grades for their products. They also 
faced the competition of highly or- 


ganized distant growers. With the facts 

in its possession, the Council drew up Wiis b, IN YOUR OFFICE 

the New England Farm Marketing 

Program. Voluntary uniform grades 

were laid down and the Council’s New WILL WELCOME THIS NEW KIND OF 
England Quality Label appeared. The 


six legislatures empowered their respec- 


tive departments of agriculture to pro- ; a / 
tect the grades. 

Under the auspices of the Council, ag- 
riculturalists from the six states organ- / 
ized the New England Agricultural Con- 
ference two years ago. Its aim is to im- 


prove marketing methods. One way to . 
put more money into the pocketbooks * , 

of farmers is to increase the use of farm I like it BECAUSE: 
products as raw materials. Recently a p , 
large New England industry successful- 
ly converted hardwood fibers for use in 
the paper and rayon industries. The 
New England Farm Chemurgic Com- 
mittee, recently organized, is seeking 
other industrial uses for farm products. 
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Business Conditions 
as of October 1 com- 
pared with the same 
month last year 


SEPTEMBER saw security and commodity markets dis- 

turbed by the European war scare. Security prices dropped 

to the lowest since late June but recovered all losses on 

the peace agreement. Gold shipments to this country were 

the heaviest on record. Foreign currencies fell sharply but 

rallied. Sensitive war commodities, such as wheat, sugar 
> and non-ferrous metals, were erratic. 

Industrial activity and employment improved gener- 
ally, except in New England where hurricane and flood 
damage paralyzed industry. Steel production increased 
despite lack of rail buying and the auto industry’s hesita- 
tion. Carloadings rose steadily and railway revenues 
moved up. Contra-seasonal decline was noted in cotton 
mill activity but machine tool markets improved. Lumber 
and glass production increased. 

Wholesale and retail trade showed definite improve- 
ment. September failures were 48 per cent above last year, 
while bank debits and bank clearings were 12.6 and 9.7 
per cent, respectively, below 1937. 








The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 














Improvement in trade and industry and 


better collections are reflected in the lessen- 
ing of the heavily shaded areas of the Man 
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The chart for September revealed a further slight rise in business activity with a ten- 
dency to level off at the highest point for the year to date 
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BLANK & STOLLER 


Charles F. Robbins 


Charles J. Stillwell (left) 


Cartes F. ROBBINS, president, A. G. Spalding & Bros., who 
announced that |} company would eliminate most of its 54 retail 
stores, discontinue all clothing lines and specialize on athletic goods. 


L, A. Downs, president, The Illinois Central Railroad, whose company 
has ordered 1,000 new box cars costing $2,700,000 for delivery early 
next year fron American Car and Foundry Company at St. Louis. 
The 40-ton cars will be sheathed with steel and lined with wood. 


Charles J. Stillwell, vice president Warner & Swazey Company, is 
demonstrating his company’s famous dividing engine to honor guests 
at the celebration which marked the completion of Warner & Swazey’s 
50,000th turret lathe. C. W. Deeds (to left of Mr. Stillwell), general 
manager of Pratt & Whitney, accepted the lathe which will be used 
in the manufacture of aircraft engines. 


Edward F. McGrady, labor relations counsel for the Radio Corpora- 
tion of Amer who received the medal of the American Arbitration 
Association in recognition of his record in the cause of industrial 
peace. In his speech of acceptance Mr. McGrady pointed out that more 
than 100 cases have been submitted and settled by the Voluntary In- 
dustrial Arbitrati Tribunal in less than 12 months. 


Fowler McCormick, vice president in charge of manufacturing of the 
International Harvester Company, announced that his company had 
summoned 6,500 employees back to work in tractor plants in Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Rock Island. He said that efforts would be made to 
concentrate tractor production in the winter months and sales esti- 
mates indicated that expanded production could be maintained well 
into the spring of 1939 
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Leaders in the March of Business 







ACME 


L. A. Downs and Carl Gray 





ASSOCIATED NEWS, INC. 


Edward F. McGrady 


Fowler McCormick 
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Ne Bust 
CAN ESCAPE CHANGE 


Whether you generate power 
or buy it, you can profit by the 
many advances in the genera- 
tion, transmission and applica- 
tion of power. Your future will 
be shaped by the new methods, 
equipment, materials, instru- 
ments, tools and supplies 
exhibited by more than 270 
pregressive manufacturers at 
this year’s National Power 
Show. Seeing and understand- 
ing the functions of these new 
developments make it possible 
to counteract rising costs, to 
stabilize employment, to hold 
markets, to safeguard invest- 
ments. Be sure to attend—and 
bring your associates. 
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MEMO... 


for Busy Readers 


1 eA whittler protests against handicaps of business 2 e Older 


JOHN Lee Baldwin, 
| Fifty Years of dead at 71, made a 
Whittling career of whittling. 

The exigencies of 
commerce irked him. His “business” 
cards bore the boast “Never Worked 
and Never Will.” Duck decoys were a 
distinctive product of his knife, white 
pine his favorite medium. Men in posi- 
tion to know said he was one of the 
foremost practitioners of the vanishing 
art of “primitive waterfowl carving.” 

His specialties included mallards, 
broadbills, black ducks, sheldrakes, 
Canadian geese, swans and snipe. So 
prolific did Mr. Baldwin become that he 
rented a storeroom near his home in 
Babylon, Long Island, filled it with 
baskets of carvings. Abercrombie and 
Fitch, famed New York sporting goods 
store, once exhibited specimens of his 
decoys, sold some to hunters. Mr. Bald- 
win was cool to business possibilities. 
Prospective customers who called at his 
shop often went away empty handed be- 
cause he took a dislike to something 
about them. 

An experience with Government ac- 
centuated his resolve to keep clear of 
commerce. In 1910, dissatisfied with the 
designs of available boats, he planned 
what he considered the perfect hull. To 
get it right he built the 50-foot vessel 
himself, taking ten years to get it done. 
When it was at last equipped and afloat 
he heard with shock of the federal tax 
on motor boats. 

After one ride, he took the engine 
out of the hull in protest, and had used 
the boat as an office since, leaving her 
tied up to a wharf. 

In a world in which the exactions of 
existence still make hard terms with 
the individual, achievement of economic 
independence is a matter of curiosity. 
No secret about this case. Fifty years 
of whittling were founded on the com- 
fortable fortune Mr. Baldwin inherited 
from his father—four houses, a store 
building, two tracts of land. 


MEN of 40 or more 
have been hit no 
harder by unemploy- 
ment than has the 
age group between 15 and 40. Contrary 
| to popular impression, proportion of un- 
| employed 40 or more is not increasing. 

A normal job ratio between older and 
younger age groups is still observable. 
In 1930, of the almost 49,000,000 per- 


Fate of Men 
Over Forty 


| sons who were gainfully employed, 29,- 
| 300,000 or 60 per cent were less than 40. 


men hold their own 3 e A train advertises itself 


These 49,000,000 workers constituted 
92 per cent of the country’s total em- 
ployables. 

Data covering the almost 6,700,000 
jobless registered in 1938 with govern- 
ment employment agencies, as analyzed 
by the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company, reveal 61 per cent of 
the registrants under 40 years of age; 
39 per cent 40 or more. This approxi- 
mate 60-40 ratio continues from year 
to year with negligible change. Almost 
exactly the same proportion of younger 
men are out of work, in relation to the 
total number available, as are jobless 
in older age groups. 

In the period from July, 1937, to June, 
1938, 71.3 per cent of the jobless ap- 
plicants absorbed by private industry 
through government employment agen- 
cies were under 40, and 69.8 per cent 
of the public placements were under 
40. This approximately 70-30 division as 
to placements also runs practically con- 
stant from year to year. 

A 70-30 division of placements, below 
and above age 40, is a normal ratio 
necessary to maintain the normal bal- 
ance of 60-40 among total unemployed, 
because the labor supply below age 40 
gains at a much more rapid rate than 
does the older age group. 

Approximately 2,200,000 persons pass 
age 21 each year, while only 1,800,000 
pass age 40. Death rate per 1,000 in the 
group from age 40 to 65 is four times 
that of the age group between ages 15 
and 40. 


REFLECTION of 
the good looks of the 
Sleek, streamlined 
“Hiawatha” in cur- 
rent earnings is fresh evidence that rail- 
road progressiveness pays. Since first 
operation in 1935, Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul’s crack train has carried 
1,000,000 paying passengers on the Twin 
City route, average of more than 800 
daily. New equipment, built in road’s 
own shops, was put in service Septem- 
ber 19. Two sets of equipment in pre- 
vious use now operate on other runs. 
Gross earnings in 1937 amounted to 
$3.90 a train mile. Operating costs, in- 
cluding interest, depreciation, and main- 
tenance of equipment but exclusive of 
proportionate share of track expense, 
taxes, solicitation and miscellaneous 
costs were $1.27 a mile. Indicated net op- 
erating revenue was $2.63 a mile. In 1936 
the train had average gross revenue of 
$3.62 a mile while net revenue was $2.46. 


Sales Appeal 
of a Train 
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Which road, 


€€ Beer is one of the oldest and best of beverages; its use is wide- 
spread in every land; it is within the reach of every purse ... The 
growth of its use in this country is bound to make for general tem- 
perance; for there is nothing more promising to combat the evil of 


too much alcohol than the opportunity of drinking good beer. 
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IT IS NOT BLINDLY that we of today must choose our 
path. Many men before us have travelled each of the 
three roads...the dead-end road to excess, the harsh 
road of intolerance, the straight road ahead, which 
is the way of moderation and sobriety. 

From time to time we of the Brewers Foundation 
plan to submit to you, the people of America, the 
facts about beer. We will show that beer’ does offer 


the right way . that this beverage is in fact the 


bulwark of moderation, according to the verdict of 


history, the weight of scientific evidence,, and the 
everyday experience of millions. 


And in thus uniting to give you these facts (and 


also to improve the conditions under which beer is 
sold at retail) the members of this Foundation be- 
lieve they will perform a public service of genuine 


importance—and one which merits your understand- 





ing support. 


Correspondence is invited from 
groups and individuals every- 
where, interested in maintain- 
ing the brewing industry as a 
bulwark of moderation. Address: 





United Brewers Industrial Foundation 
21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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IT MEANS A LOT 


to an employee's family when 


they are able to count on 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Details to Employers 


on request. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


Home 











SPARE TIME TRAINING 
that helps you 


SPEED UP 
PROSPERITY ! 


Do you want to speed up prosperity— insure your 
early and large participation in the new jo ae pro- 
motions and salary increases—get fullest benetit 
from business pick-up? You can do it. For mor 
individual competition will be tremendous. E 
ployers—up against new problems, fighting for sur- 
vival and profits—will be able to pick and choose. 
Naturally they will prefer trained men—men who 
have special ability to offer. If you wish this advan- 
tage, simply check the field of business in which you 
are interested. We will send full information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell how our com, 
success-building program helps you plan your futur 
trains you in your spare time, and works — you al i 
through your career. Send the coupon NO 


A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 11374-R Chicago 
Please tell me—without cost or obligation—about 
your plan to help me insure and speed up my pros- 
perity, in the business tield I have checked. 
OBusiness Management [ Modern Business 
OHigher Accountancy Correspondence 
CTraffic Management OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCLaw: Degree of LL.B. 0 Modern Salesmanship 
O Commercial Law O Business English 
OlIndustrialManagement (J Effective Speaking 
OModern Foremanship OC. P. A. Coaching 
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Management Seeks the Golden Mean 


Continued from page 46 
president of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of New Jersey, is to make its own 
business an economic success. One of 
its toughest jobs, he added, was to 
convince academic minds that the diffi- 
culties and complexities of management 
are vastly greater than they ever have 
conceived 


Basic truths are unchanging 


BUT an academic man, Dr. Henry C. 
Link, head of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, was one of those who came most 
strongly to the defense of private initia- 
tive against social upheaval through 
state intervention. Dr. Link deplored the 
pragmatic philosophy of the day which, 
under the guise of evolutionary change, 
is attacking nearly every basic truth of 
economics and morals. Change is eter- 
1al, he said, but underneath the thin sur- 
face of things are unchanging realities. 

To President George H. Davis of the 
National Chamber, who greeted the dele- 
gates as their host, this is “a world 
whose economics and politics seem to 
have become entangled in spider webs 
of confusion.” In such a world men of 
business may agree on general aims but 
disagree sharply on methods for their 
attainment. 

Strangely familiar to Americans, in 
theory if not fully in practice, sounded 
the doctrine expounded by George See- 
bauer, president of the German Board 
of Efficiency and a leading Congress 
spokesman for National Socialism in 
Germany. To Herr Seebauer, all that 
has been done in his country is aimed at 
those ‘great ideals for the social life 
of mankind which many have sought to 
square with democratic principles.” He 
admitted that there is always to be ex- 
pected a gap between aim and deed. 

The aims of the German Reich, he 
said, include such familiar 
features as provision by the state of 
work for every able-bodied man, the 
safeguarding and improving by the state 
of working conditions, and the protec- 
tion of the workman and his family 
against sickness and old age—again by 
the state. Economic policy must be ra- 
tionalized, he declared—that is, identi- 
fied with social policy. 

The leading contribution of British 
visitors to the discussions was an ex- 
position of their labor policy, well known 
for its achievements in industrial peace. 
R. Lloyd Roberts of London strongly 
emphasized Britain’s policy of “self- 
discipline through voluntary trial and 
’ Compulsion is anathema to the 
3ritish, he said. Rectitude cannot be im- 
posed by decree. State intervention is 
always political intervention and poli- 
tics has no place in an enlightened labor 
policy. 

Another attempt to reconcile two 
clashing ideals was made in a notable 
paper on “The Balancing of Incentive 
and Security” by Ralph E. Flanders, 


socialistic 


error.’ 


president of the Jones and Lamson Ma- 
chine Company. 


Charles R. Hook, head 


of the 
vious 


American Rolling 
speaker, had 


Mills, a pre- 
characterized the 
American economic set-up as “the in- 
centive system.” Security, of course, is 
considered by critics of that system to 
be the greatest good in life. Said Mr. 
Flanders: 


Emphasis by the labor unions on se- 
curity at the sacrifice of incentive has 
forced industry to operate at such a low 
state of output that, although a few earn 
more, large numbers of workers are 
needlessly unemployed. Thus, both se- 
curity and incentive are imperiled. Be- 
tween the social worker pursuing a fixed 
idea about security and the politician 
who has found the promise of security 
an easy road to power, some degree of 
momentary security may be reached, 
but on a very low level. 

Security is a much easier thing to pro- 
vide on a temporary and spectacular 
basis than is the much more fundamental 
achievement of a raised standard of liv- 
ing. There is no long-time security with- 
out incentive and initiative. 


The Congress wrestled to reconcile 
two widely divergent views of the func- 





tion of science in management. The 
scientific executive who loses himself 
among his charts and statistics until 


they become an end and aim instead 
of tools was contrasted with the empiri- 
cal mind in business—the man who de- 


cides questions of importance on a 
hunch. Perhaps the latter generalizes 
about consumers on the basis of what 
his wife heard at her bridge club 
More information needed 
GREAT possibilities for precise meas- 


urement of cause and effect in business 
were suggested by Dr. Theodore Brown 
of Harvard University. But so many in- 
tangible factors enter into distribution 
problems that a careful balancing of the 
two methods—experience and judgment 
vs. measurement—was considered high- 
ly desirable. While great progress has 
been made in market research, both the 
statistician and the psychologist (D1 
Brown and Dr. Link) agreed that un- 
common common sense is 
in interpreting and applying the results. 
Henry G. Weaver of General Motors 
summed up the question when he said 
that sometimes a single letter from a 
consumer will afford more guidance as 
to what people want in a product than 
a sampling of opinion among 100,000 
He held that both methods are 
necessary in getting at the facts. 

One who tried to distill the essence 
of some 200 papers and innumerable ex- 
temporaneous remarks delivered at the 
Congress probably would start by re- 
marking the very introspective nature 
of the discussions. Those representing 
industry, agriculture and even home- 
making all analyzed the faults as well 
as the strength of their calling. They 
placed their policies and practices under 
the microscope of science. They pooled 
the experience of 24 nations and found 
that science had discovered some new 
facts that they could use 


necessary 


persons. 
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Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 


John S. Brookes, Jr., is a lawyer 
practising in Washington, D. C. He 
is a member of the board of directors 
of several industrial concerns and 
served for 15 years as general coun- 
sel and secretary of the Koppers Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh 


Herbert H. Hillshire covered more 
than 11,000 miles in Alaska last sum- 
mer. His father went to the Klondike 
in 1897 and the son has made 34 trips 
to Alaska since 1906. He was adver- 
tising manager for the Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines for many years and before 
that was a correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor in Tokyo. 
He was deported from Japan for ob- 
taining stories from Japanese admi- 
rals which too frankly prophesied 
Nippon’s present militaristic policies. 


Kenneth Miller is a consultant to 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and former chairman of pub- 
licity for the National Committee for 
Life Insurance Education. 


Lovis Stark is a labor news special- 
the New York 


ist on the staff of 


Times. 


George C. Smithis assistant to the 
president of the M. K. T. Railroad. 
He was formerly in charge of indus- 
trial development work for the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce and 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
and was one of the founders of the 
Industrial Development Council. 


Mark L. Haas is art editor of the 
American Boy, a magazine which is 
attempting to nationalize six-man 
football. 


Oliver McKee, Jr., is Washington 
correspondent for the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript. 


Coming Next Month: 


Herbert Corey will tell what con- 
gressional committees do during ad- 
journment periods and how the infor- 
mation provided to them through 
hearings is used as a basis for future 
legislation. 


Erwin H. Schell will reveal what 
qualities a young man needs for fu- 
ture success. He assembled the infor- 
mation from letters submitted by 
present-day executives, educators and 
business men. 


Charles M. Hackett, a research en- 
gineer, will tell what the chemical in- 
dustry is doing to find new ways for 
using coal. 
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J Master of economy, King Chemurgy orders tire plants 

to the cotton patches—to cotton patches along the 

fyii/ Father of Waters where crude rubber may be imported at 
all-water rates. 






Producing 68 per cent of all U. S. cotton of staple 
lengths 1 3-16 and upward, Mississippi offers to tire 
makers a haven of efficient production. 


Her yield per acre is highest among major cotton grow- 
ing states. Untenderability is less than five per cent. 


o . . . 
To an industry destined to make major news with an- 
nouncements of new plants in new locations, King Che- 
ee eee murgy answers, ‘’Mississippi.”’ 
ested in ‘The Realm 
of King Chemurgy,” 
the graphically il- 
lustrated story of a 
state where agricul- 
ture plus | 
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FACTORING 
SERVICE 


should combine these 


3 basic advantages 





SALES - CREDITS - MONEY 





E. are prepared, through our 

Business Extension Depart- 
ment, to devise and execute methods 
for increasing your sales. This is in 
addition to our regular factoring 
services, which include the absorp- 
tion of credit losses and the reen- 
forcement of working funds, without 
division of control or expansion of 
capital structure. 


Inquiries are cordially invited 


James Talcott, Inc. 
1854 % Factors * 1938 
225 FourtH Avenur, New York Ciry 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES MONTREAL ONDON 








When You Change 
Your Address 


...- please notify us 
promptly 

Your copies of Nation's Business 
will then reach you without delay 
and without interruption. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


1615 H Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 








YOUR KEY TO 
COMFORT 








"St fouls | 
Skennox 


9th and WASHINGTON 


SOR OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR LESS, SINGLE 
$5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 
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Cooperation Replaces Guess Work 


(Continued from page 20) 
been tested, ten were found to have the 
greatest predictive value. 
In the companies which use this se- 
lection plan, a prospective salesman is 


scored on these factors. These scores are 


converted into ratings which can be in- 
terpreted in terms of probability of suc- 
cess. Five ratings are used: Excellent, 
Very Good, Good, Fair, and Poor. It is 
now known that prospective salesmen 
who rate as “Excellent” tend to produce 
much more business and are more likely 
to remain in the business than those 
with lower ratings. The chances of suc- 
cess for such prospective salesmen are 
high in comparison with the average. 
Similarly, a rating of ‘Poor’? means 
that, although a prospective salesman 
might succeed, the chances are much 
against him. 

What can be accomplished with such 





a selection plan? Many test checks have 
been made since the plan was developed, 
One such test, covering 2,317 salesmen, 
showed that salesmen with the ‘“Exce]- 
lent” rating produce about 212 times as 
much business as do those with the 
“Poor” ratings in their first two years 
in the business. When both the factors 
of production and turnover are consid- 
ered, the “Excellent” group will produce 
about five or six times as much as wil] 
the ‘‘Poor” group. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau is an outgrowth of an earlier ex- 
periment in cooperative effort known 
as the Bureau of Personnel Research, a 
part of the Division of Cooperative Re- 
search of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. This organization, begun 
in 1916 with the support of many well 
known national sales organizations, car- 
ried on some highly interesting investi- 


The greatest competition of every business comes not from other 
members of the same industry but from other industries 
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gations in the next six years, largely in 
the field of sales personnel. Several life 
insurance companies were among its 
supporting members. In 1920, these 
companies, convinced of the value of co- 
operative research but feeling that prog- 
ress was impeded by the diversified 
problems resulting from the varied mem- 
bership, started promoting the idea of a 
similar bureau devoted entirely to their 
special problems. 

Although the interest was strong, only | 
13 companies were ready to give sup- | 
port when the Life Insurance Sales | 
Research Bureau was organized. How- | 
ever, with the support of these compan- 
ies and a budget of something more than 
$7,000, the Bureau began its work of 
“facilitating the interchange of infor- 
mation, compiling statistics relating to 
the distribution of life insurance, and 
conducting research to discover how the 
agency department (sales department) 
of its companies might improve their 
function.” 





Many companies joined study 


MEMBERSHIP increased slowly at first | 

but rapidly later. By the end of 1923 it | 

had grown to 71; by December, 1926, it “ a LZ anata 
ee ys - SS ——=- ju OAD) AA AAAAALA AL LAA 

had increased to 100; now there are 119 _ mhs* — 

member companies—90 in the United 


States, 17 in Canada, and 12 classed as e 4 

associate members in  non-English- The Railroad that Girdles the Globe 
speaking countries. This growth in mem- 
bership was accompanied by two 
changes in location of the Bureau office 
which brought it finally to its present 
location in Hartford. It was also accom- 
panied by an expanding service, both as 
to the variety of the problems attacked 
and in the methods of making its ac- 
tivities helpful to member companies. 

From the meager staff at the begin- 
ning—two full time men and two part 
time assistants—the personnel has now 
grown to 42. 

The marketing problems of life in- 
surance are not significantly different 
from those of any other business. Per- 
haps it is more difficult to recruit new 
salesmen, partly because of prejudice 
and partly because of a lack of under- 
standing of earning possibilities in the 
sale of life insurance. After new sales- 





The super-service that’s made Erie “First in Freight” 
is not confined to the limits of the Erie tracks, Mr. 
Shipper. Nor is it confined to the United States. 


Erie service girdles the globe! Whether you’re 
exporting or importing, there’s an Erie agent in 
important foreign cities to assure safe handling and 
fast delivery of your goods at lowest possible cost. 


To facilitate transfer of your outgoing or incoming 
freight Erie maintains a huge fleet of barges, tugs, 
and lighters in New York harbor. From train to 
boat or vice versa, your freight is moved swiftly and 
efficiently by modern handling equipment under 
the direction of skilled operators. 








Let us simplify for you the complications that 
often accompany transatlantic shipping. Let Erie 














men are recruited it is difficult to get " handle every detail—from ship to shipping room. 
them into the production of business ‘You'll save time, money, and confusion—on imports 
early enough to provide a quick and “ as well as exports. 
even flow of adequate income. oe 

Another phase of this cooperative r 


search for facts has dealt with the 
market for life insurance. 
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How much life insurance was sold in 
Iowa last month? How did that compare 
with the same month last year? How is 
the business running for the year to date | 
compared with the same period last 
year? How do your company’s figures 
compare with those of the business as a | 
whole? 


... between 
Chautsuqua Lake, Youngstow 


AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS * = 
FINEST SERVICE * LOWEST FAR 


EXCELLENT MEALS 
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Sixteen years ago, if you had asked a 
life insurance sales executive these 
questions he would have had to answer, 
“IT don’t know.” Today he could answer 
you something like this: 


Last month about $11,000,000 of ordi- 
nary insurance was sold in Iowa. This 
was about 92 per cent of the amount sold 
in Iowa in the same month last year. For 
the year to date the total ordinary sales 
of ull life insurance companies operating 
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The businessman pictured 
here is talking about taxes— 
government costs. 

Is he complaining because he 
has to pay them? 

Nope! He’s complaining be- 
cause he has to collect, or try to 
collect, most of them from you 
—in the prices charged you. 

Businessmen are against 
mounting government costs be- 
cause they increase taxes. The 
treasury has no money except 
what comes out of the taxpay- 
ers’ pockets. More burden of 
costs heaped upon consumers 
and upon enterprise means les- 
sened business operations and 
fewer jobs. The fewer em- 
ployed, the heavier the taxes to 


.support the rest. 


The whole people must pay the 
increased costs of government 
—the wage and salary earner 
as well as the business partner, 
and the man without a job. 

The businessman would sing 
a different tune if these taxes 
were necessary to care for the 
needy. He has a heart, too. 


But the fact is—only $1 out of $6 actually is spent 
on account of the needy today. 

A big share of government costs is represented 
by more than 3% million government employes not 
on relief rolls—who man an army of bureaus, many 
of which grind out rules, regulations and edicts 
which affect not businessmen alone but farmers, 
wage earners and consumers. They are busy polic- 
ing, prying, restricting—on your money. 
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You Pay Hidden Taxes 


Because the tax collector does not knock at 
the door it does not follow that no taxes are 
paid. For example: 
The telephone bills paid in 1937 conceal- 
ed an average of $9.91 in taxes. 
One-sixth of the electric light bills went 
for taxes. 
The sales slip for a cotton dress covered 
125 taxes. 
Fifty-two taxes were included in the price 
of a loaf of bread. 
A pair of overalls carried 148 taxes. 
eee 
Government costs equal $28 for every $100 
of income (more in case of earnings) of every 
man, woman and child—$22 down payment 


and $6 deferred, 


If you want to see better times 
return on a sound basis—if you 


want to see employment increase, 


factories busy, retail stores full of 


customers—you have a vital in- 
terest in seeing the country cut 


loose from the ball and chain of 


excessive government costs. 
That’s another way of saying, 
it’s about time help business. 


What helps business helps you! 























This message is published by 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


It is the 27th of a series contributed toward a better under- 
standing of the American system of free enterprise. 


If you are willing to Cooperate in bringing about a better 
understanding of business, we are prepared to supply, upon 
request, copies in poster size for bulletin boards, and in 
leaflet form for distribution. Mats for newspaper use and 
electros for house organs are available. Write NATION'S 
BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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in the United States are about 
of the total sales 


90 per cent 
for this period last year. 


In our own company, our business is 
about 98 per cent of last year’s sales, so 
that we are running a bit above the in- 
dustry aS a whole. 


What happened in this interim of 16 
Only a simple operation where- 
insurance companies each 
the Research Bureau a 
of their sales of ordinary life in- 
surance in each state and province of 
Canada. These records are combined 
into a grand total for each state and 
and related to the same month 
d accumulative figures for 
to the same 


years: 
by the 


month 


life 
Sé nd to 


record 


provine e 
a yeal 
the year to date are related 
period of the previous year. 

The that all life insurance 
sales executives today know the condi- 
tions of business in each territory, and 


ago; al 


point 1S 


can commend or stimulate their own 
sales organization in the light of those 
facts 

3efore the Life Insurance Sales Re- 


search Bureau was founded, only guess- 


work could govern the location of local 
agencies or afford a measure of the 


potential value of a given territory. One 
of the Bureau's earliest projects was to 


develop a yardstick against which to 
measure the life insurance buying pow- 


state, a county or a group of 
oday, a life sales 
his local managers know 
each coun- 


insurance 


lying power of 


in 1 States. 

For instance, they know that Cook 
County, Ill., has 60.20 per cent of the 
total life insurance buying power in 
Illinois. They know, too, that it provides 
1.502 per cent of the total life insurance 
buying power for the United States. 


ire based upon six signifi- 


1 are revised periodically. 


Together with the Monthly Sales Sur- 
veys, the ire useful in determining 
territorial policies, location of local 
agencies, and the results to be expected 
fre these local units of distribution. 


Facts make selling easier 


TWENTY years ago a life insurance 
salesman had to be more than ordinarily 
resourcelu succeed because there 
were no fat tell tk’ m who his pros- 
pects were vho was buying life in- 
surance what sales appeal was most 
effective. Not only was he totally un- 
aware of hi otential market, but much 


sales effort turned out to be ulti- 


mately unprofitable to the policyhold- 
ers, to his company, and to himself. To- 
day life insurance salesmen and sales 
managers have at their disposal the 
nucleus of i vortant facts about their 


yut the buyer of life in- 


the Life Insurance Sales 
analyzed 20,- 


For instance 


Research Bureau recently 


000 sales ordinary life insurance 
hich represented about nine per cent 
of all the sales made by 125 companies 
in 32 states in a recent month. Some of 
the questions of interest to a life in- 
urance sales manager which this sur- 
vey answered were: 

What portion of today’ iles are be- 

& made to women? 

How mar of today’s sal are being 
n e to per under 30 years? 


What proportion of sales are being 
made to persons who own no other or- 
dinary life insurance? 

How popular are certain policies to- 
day? 

Here are some of the answers: 

A quarter of all buyers of ordinary in- 
surance today are women. 

Fifty-two per cent of the people buy- 
ing ordinary life insurance are under 30. 


Forty-eight per cent of the buyers are | 


married men who account for 64 per cent 
of the volume. 

Sixty-five per cent of the applicants in 
this particular study owned no other or- 
dinary life insurance at the time they 
were applying for this policy! 


Selling is better planned 


PERHAPS you may wonder how a sales 
executive can use such data. He may 
use it, for example, to help uncover a 
section of the market which the com- 
pany is not now reaching. Such data 


aids in allocating advertising coverage. | 


It suggests material for stimulating the | 


sales organization. It suggests possible 
changes in training and sales strategy. 

These are but a few of the facts which 
are making it possible for life insurance 
companies to increase their service to 
the public with no increase in sales cost. 
True it is that cost of life insurance has 
increased in the past several years, but 
this increase has been due to economic 
conditions which resulted in lowered in- 
terest earnings, a condition over which 
the companies had no control. 

Since investment returns are only one 
factor in setting the cost of life in- 
surance, it seems fair to say that, with- 
out cooperative sales research, you and 
I would have to pay more for our life 
insurance today. 

These are but a few examples of what 
can be accomplished by cooperative 
sales research. There are many others 
which could be enumerated. They illus- 
trate a trend which was mentioned in 
NATION’S BUSINESS ten years ago: 

Tremendous changes are taking place 
in our business life. A peaceful revolution 
as dramatic as the Industrial Revolution 
of the early nineteenth century is under 
way. Great economic currents are driv- 
ing new channels; a new day presents 
a new business landscape. The great new 
force is group endeavor. Individual busi- 
ness and industrial units no longer rely 
on their own efforts alone. They are pool- 
ing their resources with others in group 
activity. Business men are fighting for 
new markets and a larger share of con- 


sumers’ dollars through trade coopera- 
tion. 

Well may you ask, “What caused 
this ?’”’ Don’t you think it is largely be- 


cause business men are beginning to un- 
derstand that their most difficult com- 
petition is not with different units of the 
same business? It makes no difference 
what business you are in; your competi- 
tion is not so much with the other mem- 
bers of your industry as with other in- 
dustries which are seeking a larger 
share of the consumer's dollar. Coopera- 
tive sales research using research and 
cooperation can help you and other 


members of your business to make sure | 


that you are getting your share. 
research to get the facts—coopera- 
tion to broaden their base. 


| 
| 
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we 


saves 50% eee and moze 
in typewriting multiple 
copy Business Forms 


Such is the almost unbelievable perform- 
ance of the Egry Speed-Feed, the amaz- 
ing attachment that daily saves money 
for thousands of businesses. Converts 
any typewriter into a practical billing 
machine in one minute withoui change 
in typewriter construction or operation, 
orinterfering withits use for correspond- 
ence. Automatically interleaves and re- 
moves carbons; makes all time of oper- 
ator productive. Speeds up output 50% 
or more, and gets all important forms 
into the mails on time! Eliminates costly 
one-time carbons, loose or padded forms 
and carbons and other wasteful meth- 
ods, yet the Speed-Feed costs less than 
2c per day for only one year! 


For Handwritten Records 


EGRY TRU-PAK 


The World's 
Finest Register 







Seven sizes, elec. 
trical or manual oper- 
ation; also cash drawer models. 
Complete control and protection are as- 
sured by means of private audit copies 
automatically filed under lock and key at 
time transactions are recorded. Egry 
Registers also include Handipak (port- 
able) and Com-Pak (heavy duty) to 
meet every requirement. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 


Literature on Egry Business Systems on 


dddress Dept. NB-11. 
arranged without cost 
THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Sales agencies 


re- 
Demonstra- 
or obligation. 


quest, 
tions 


in all principal cities 
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CAMPS BAY, 
a Charming Cape Resort 


ZIn a world of wars and y 
economic disturbance, sunny 
South Africa, the bright end 
of the “Dark Continent,” is 
peaceful and prosperous, and 
welcomes tourists and traders 
with charming hospitality! 
South Africa’s wealth of mar- 
velous sights and commercial 
opportunity are richly worthy 
a tour of inspection for busi- 
ness or pleasure. American 
travelers and American goods 
enjoy high favor. 
For a profitable market and 
splendid sightseeing in a glor- 
ious climate, visit 


SOUTH AFRICA 


“The most interesting travel land’’ 
Full information from any lead- 
ing tourist or travel agency. 








7 Ki: CALIFORNIA WV 
FRUITS iNT On Aarrroyvar 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
Packed in 2 Ibs. LARGE WHITE FIGS 
2 Redw 10 2 Ibs. CALIFORNIA DATES 
Deticious |g, ) 2/7 Ibs» MAMMOTH PRUNES 
SUN-RIPE ° (2! ibs. WHITE RAISINS 

its 








Canoga Farms, R.F.D. 20, Encino, Calif. 
Gentlemen, kindly send me your special TEN POUND 
assortment of SUN-RIPE fruits all charges prepaid. 
If after sampling the fruits I am not entirely 
satisfied I will return the rest to you at your ex- 
pense, or I will send you the $3.00 by return mail. 


eae ‘ 
Bank or other reference_........._- sii ioe 

If you wish to send check with order I will 
include a sample of my delicious DATE-NUTS 
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The Fair-Labor Standard-Bearer 


(Continued from page 21) 


| merce Mr. Andrews stepped into the 


Compensation Insurance Rating Board 
in New York and later was placed 
in charge of the Compensation Insur- 
ance Department of the Maryland 
Casualty Co. His knowledge of the 
workmen's compensation field qualified 
him for the post of Deputy Industrial 
Commissioner of New York State in 
1929. In 1933 he was labor adviser of 
the first National Labor Board and 
helped straighten out NRA labor trou- 
bles in the coal industry of Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky. 

In his five years of observation from 
his New York State vantage point as 
chief of the Labor Department Mr. 
Andrews familiarized himself with prob- 
lems of minimum wages, workmen’s 
compensation, labor and social legisla- 


|} tion of many varieties and, above all, 


with the actual conditions of labor and 
industry in his state. 

For one thing he observed the fallacy 
of one state forging so far ahead of 
others in labor and social legislation as 
to handicap its industries in a competi- 
tive market. For several years he la- 
bored for interstate compacts in the 
hope that gradually an equivalent of 
federal legislation might link up the 
whole nation and thus advance, more o1 
less simultaneously, all areas. Sharp 
competitive conditions negatived his 
hopes that uniformity of standards 
might be attained in this way and he 
stopped fishing down that creek 


Helped improve wages 


THE experience he obtained in thus 
seeking for a practical way of reaching 
uniform legislation threw the State In- 
dustrial Commissioner into many inter- 
esting by-ways of administration. After 
the New York State minimum wage law 
was enacted, he helped guide the laun- 
dry industry through the step-by-step 
process which finally resulted in the or- 
der establishing $12.40 as a fair mini- 
mum wage for this group. To do so he 
called into conference the business men 
who ran the industry. 

Of course he had the assistance of 
statistics and facts gathered by investi- 
gators but his technique was to intro- 
duce them only when necessary and to 
rely on the gradual development of the 
wage minimum through a voluntary ap- 
proach by the industry itself. 

Those meetings were not pink tea 
affairs. Many laundry owners felt they 
would be ruined if minimums were 
raised. One declared that he would turn 
the key of his plant over to the Labor 
Commissioner if a higher wage was 


| fixed. On that occasion Mr. Andrews 


quietly suggested that his secretary 
“take the gentleman’s key.” The re- 
calcitrant laundry man joined in the 
laugh that followed. 

Essentially a realist when it comes to 
installing new legislative and adminis- 
trative devices that affect industry, Mr. 
Andrews is always deeply concerned 


with the process of adjustment required 
under the new dispensation. When the 
hue and cry over silicosis arose in New 
York State some people demanded im- 
mediate application of the workmen’s 
compensation law respecting silicosis to 
all occupations. Mr. Andrews, by a 
series of conferences, worked out the 
problem to the satisfaction of all groups. 

As soon as Mr. Andrews opened his 
Washington office, he made it plain that 
he had no intention of building up a fed- 
eral bureaucracy to enforce the new 
Act’s provisions. He plans to have a 
skeleton enforcement division and rely, 
in the main, upon the state labor com- 
missioners for enforcement and upon 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for facts. 
The Bureau, incidentally, was ready with 
some important preliminary figures 
when he arrived in Washington. 

“I see no reason,” he says, “for du- 
plicating any efficient, established ser- 
vice. We will have plenty to do without 
going into fields that have already 
been well explored.” 

By his careful, preliminary handling 
of the problem involved in naming his 
first industry committee for the textile 
industry, Mr. Andrews indicated what 
his method would be. He placed a busi- 
ness man, Donald Nelson of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., as chairman of the public 
group. An unimaginative bureaucrat 
might well have felt that the business 
man’s place was among the employers. 
The public reaction to this and to the 
other appointments to the textile com- 
mittee was one of approval. It was also 
considered significant that Mr. Andrews 
refrained from naming among the busi- 
ness representatives a spokesman for a 
trade association. He prefers, when he 
can, to have on the industry boards men 
directly engaged in business but he is 
always eager to confer with the trade 
association executives because he values 
their viewpoints. 

Of the five labor representatives on 
the Textile Industry Committee, three 
represent the C.I.O. and two _ the 
A.F. of L. On the pleas that the Tex- 
tile Workers Organizing Committee 
(TWOC), affiliated with the C.I.O., was 
the dominant union in the field, the 
TWOC had sought to have all the labor 
members. Mr. Andrews resisted. 

In view of the fact that Congress 
placed the Division of Wages and Hours 
in the Labor Department many people 
had assumed that the Administrator 
would be guided by the set-up prevailing 
under Secretary Perkins, particularly 
that he would use the Department’s in- 
formation and personnel service. It had 
also been expected in some quarters, in- 
asmuch as the Administrator had been 
in New York State, in a sense, a protégé 
of the Labor Secretary, that he would 
take as his general counsel a depart- 
ment attorney who had followed the 
Act through Congress and had been of 
considerable assistance on the drafting 
side. 

Mr. Andrews let it be known that he 
would “run his own show.” That was 
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what he told the President and so far 
as anybody knows his decision had 
presidential approval. So that Mr. An- 
drews began his incumbency by setting 
up his own information service. He is a 
ctrong believer in public cooperation and 


under Harold Jacobs, former United | 





Press editor, he is creating a staff to | 


keep the public, industry and labor in- 
formed on the work of his organization. 

Having taken an “independent” line, 
Mr. Andrews won away from Harvard 
Law School for a year, Calvert Magrud- 
er, who was counsel to the first Wagner 
Labor Board. Mr. Magruder’s first job 
was to give industry an outline of the 
kinds of business which were covered by 
the Act and those not covered. 


A problem of administration 


“CONGRESS has given us what might 
be called a Better Business Act,” he 
continues. ‘“‘We must administer it with 
fairness and justice to all. In carrying 
out the mandate to form industry com- 
mittees which will recommend wages 
higher than the statutory 25 cents mini- 
mum but not above 40 cents an hour, 
we will consult all shades of opinion and 
spokesmen for all groups. It is my hope 
to have all industry committees repre- 


try as possible. 

“We have the example of the N.R.A. 
before us and we know that we must 
approach our goal by a series of steps. 
We cannot expect perfection in one day. 
I hope we may be able to administer the 
Act so that there will be no criticism 
that the Government is interfering in 
business. Everybody will be given an op- 
portunity to have his say before final 
decisions are made.” 

True to his expressed intention, Mr. 
Andrews consulted every shade of opin- 
ion before forming his first industry 
committee. It is a technique which he 
found successful in New York and which 
really means that, in the end, the num- 
ber of “kicks” are reduced to a mini- 
His announcement of a strict need 
for limiting his appointments to but 
four or five industry committees by 
January 1 was received with relief in 
those quarters which feared a pell mel] 
rush to cover a vast area of the indus- 
trial population at one swoop 

Many difficult questions are posed by 
the Wage-Hour law. Handicapped for 
some weeks without a legal chief, Mr. 
Andrews had to “‘pass the buck” on the 

yriad questions of a technical and ad- 
ministrative nature fired at him in press 
conferences. But slowly, within a few 
weeks after Mr. Magruder’s arrival, the 
outlines of some of the important an- 
swers began to appear. 

There was some clamor at the be- 

e that the new Administrator de- 
fine interstate commerce so as to indi- 
cate which industries the Act covered. 
Mr. Andrews ducked, correctly leaving 
the definition for the courts. But he col- 
lated decisions which indicated the 
courts’ views on the subject of interstate 
commerce. Further he promised to make 
public a list of industries which seemed 
to him to fall under the category of in- 
terstate commerce. Of course he was 
aware that, in the final analysis, the 
courts would have to pass upon various 
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Have You One 
Customer Too Many? 


Any customer who fails to pay for goods shipped is one cus- 
tomer too many. He wouldn't be on your books if your credit 
manager could possibly know his future ability to meet his 
obligations. 


The devastating credit losses suffered annually by Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers are rarely caused by laxity or poor judg- 
ment in extending credit, but largely by neglecting to insure the 
safety of accounts after goods are shipped. 


American Credit Insurance 


performs the vital function of protecting sales. Goods sold under 
the terms of the policy are paid for promptly. Your capital is not 
tied up nor dissipated in insolvent or delinquent accounts -- is 
not helping finance debtors who seek relief in ‘‘77-B."’ 


Thousands of executives in more than 150 different lines of busi- 
ness protect their receivables economically with ‘‘American’”’ 
policies. The large majority insure all their accounts. Special 
groups or classes of debtors, however, are also insurable. Any 
‘‘American” representative will gladly help analyze your spe- 
cific needs. 


Copyright 1928, Amer ecit Indemnity Co, of N. Y. wis 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York ; ; J. F. McFadden, President 


Chamber of Commerce Building : . St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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A BINDER 


for your copies of 
NATION’S BUSINESS 


for only $] 


AN inexpensive way to bind your copies 
of NaTION’s BusINess. This binder is 
strong, practical and simple to use. No 
punching or marring of the magazine is 
necessary. A click and the copy is in. 
Holds twelve issues. Send your order to- 
day to Nation’s BusINess, Washington. 














EXECUTIVES—BE A REAL 
SANTA CLAUS THIS YEAR! 


Give business associates, good customers, de- 
partment heads LAWRENCE solid leather 
traveling kits for Christmas! Full size sample, 
prices, etc. to responsible executives. Write on 
your business letterhead. 

THE GEO. LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, OREGON 
























383 different pipes, 57 high grade tobaccos, 
pouches, racks, humidors, and pipe gadgets from al! 
over the world at bargain prices! Tells—How To 
Keep Your Pipe Sweet, How To Blend, -etc., et« 

hundreds of illustrations! We ship 


46 pages < 
ar) POSTPAID all over U. S. Thousands of pipe smokers 


| save money—We are the largest pipe purveyors and 





Catalog now,—No obligation. 


[LY FRANK.LTD., 10 6.45THST., NEWYORK pepr. 29 | 


jo __— tobacconists (strictly) in the world. Send for FREE 
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aspects of the new law and his job was 
to make the approach as easy as possi- 
ble for such adjudication. 

Administration of the law, insofar as 
record keeping by employers is con- 
cerned, will be reduced to the utmost 
simplicity, Mr. Andrews promises. 

“We do not propose to require a great 
mass of records and reports in addition 


| to those employers now keep,” he says. 
| “We shall make every effort to limit the 


number of records, the number of col- 
umns, and the frequency of reporting. 
It may be that only one or two lines in 
addition to the records now required un- 
der the Old Age Insurance Titles of the 
Social Security Act are needed. 

“If we can administer the law effec- 
tively with no information in addition 
to that required by the Social Security 
Act, that will be a break for the em- 
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ployers and for us. As a former State 
Industrial Commissioner, I know the 
obligations placed on employers in the 
matter of record keeping and reporting, 
and every proposal to add to these bur- 
dens will have to make out a strong case 
before approval. We will not collect in- 
formation for the sake of information, 
but only for effective administration. 

“Our first interest will be in the equal 
enforcement of the law throughout the 
country. By this I mean that every em- 
ployer and worker must be subject to a 
single interpretation of the law and of 
the rulings and orders issued under it. 

“For this reason, it will be essential to 
have, from the start, uniform enforce- 
ment procedure, uniform inspection 
methods, uniform reporting methods, a 
uniform conception of the whole spirit 
and purpose of the law.” 





Is Industry Concentrating in New Areas? 


(Continued from page 26) 

zation concerning which recent statistics 
are not available but of which all alert 
Chambers of Commerce are aware. This 
relates to the tendency of industry to es- 
tablish branch plants often at locations 
widely removed from the main factory. 
Viewed from the standpoint of industrial 
management, this is true decentraliza- 
tion. But viewed from other standpoints, 
decentralization may not be evident. 

For example, many national manufac- 
turers have recently opened branch fac- 
tories in Los Angeles or San Francisco 
or in their suburbs. Both these cities are 
included in the 33 already mentioned. 
From one viewpoint, the addition of 
more branch factories to those cities 
may be considered concentration; but 
certainly from the standpoint of the in- 
dustries establishing those branch plants 
it is decentralization. 

Recently two well known manufac- 
turers of batteries built branch plants 
at Dallas. Clearly, this is decentraliza- 
tion as viewed by the industries, or when 
considering the national aspect of bat- 
tery production. But Dallas already had 
four battery plants and now has six. 
That is concentration, viewed locally. 

Perhaps this conflict of viewpoints ex- 
plains why we have so much misconcep- 


| tion concerning trends in industrial lo- 


cation. It may explain, also, much loose 
thinking on decentralization as a pana- 
cea for social and economic ills. 
Migration is a large factor in decen- 
tralization. It is also often a factor in 
concentration, particularly when it is un- 
derstood that the term does not mean 


| alone the movement of a given factory 


from one location to another, but is used 
to include all shifts in industrial enter- 
prise, whether those shifts are the direct 
result of actual movement, the develop- 
ment of new enterprises in new locali- 
ties, the establishment of branch plants, 
the introduction of substitutes, or result 
from new sources of raw materials. 

As measured by shifts in wage jobs, 
by types of industry, this migration is 
much greater than is generally realized. 

In the decade from 1919 to 1929, a 
period of rapid national expansion, in- 
dustrial employment actually decreased 


1.8 per cent, while population increased 
16 per cent. Twenty-two states, how- 
ever, showed gains in the number of in- 
dustrial wage-earners. Among the states 
leading in the gains were South Carolina, 
36.9 per cent; Tennessee, 34.9 per cent; 
North Carolina, 33.1 per cent; Georgia, 
27.6 per cent; Texas, 25.1 per cent. 
Besides cotton and knit goods, the pro- 
duction of lumber and the manufacture 
of turpentine, resin, furniture, and rayon 
largely accounted for the increased em- 
ployment in the Southeast, while Texas 
owed its expansion to the growth of 
petroleum refining, and foundry and ma- 
chine shops, as well as to cotton goods 
and the manufacture of foodstuffs. 


Much industry has moved 


IN A period of 20 years, Pennsylvania 
dropped from 38 per cent of all the labor 
employed in the blast furnace industry 
in the United States to less than 30 per 
cent. In the paint and varnish industry, 
New York fell from 21 per cent to 15 per 
cent of the nation’s employment. Over a 
period of 25 years, its loss in hosiery and 
knit goods amounted to 11 per cent of 
the national employment in that indus- 
try. 

Shifts in the automotive industry are 
most striking. In 1904, Ohio ranked with 
Michigan in that industry, each having 
22 per cent of the total national employ- 
ment. Today, Michigan can claim two- 
thirds, and Ohio only ten per cent. 

Other evidences of industrial shifts 
should be borne in mind. Several of our 
largest industries were virtually un- 
known or very small 30 years ago. Gains 
are particularly noticeable in the pro- 
duction of electrical equipment, bakery 
products, furniture, petroleum, refining, 
chemicals, radio, rayon, and the automo- 
tive industry. 

In the period, 1919 to 1935, Census Bu- 
reau statistics reveal that 21 of our ma- 
jor industries have shown national de- 
creases of 20,000 or more employees, in- 
cluding two of these infant industries 
electrical equipment and automobiles. 
The others are railroad repair shops, 
railroad car building, cigars and ciga- 
rettes, clay products, confectionery, cot- 
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ton goods, engines and turbines, flour | 
and feed milling, foundries, blast fur- | 
naces, gas manufacturing, leather tan- 
ning imber, machine tools, meat pack- 
ing, planing mills, tires, ship-building | 
and tov Some of these decreases are 
obviously due to substitution of new 
product or of machinery for hand la- 
por. Others are due to obsolescence and 
to depression 
But, in spite of these shifts, there has | 
been no disturbance of consequence in 
the ratio of wage earners in the principal -- A TRUE CONFESSION! 
i dustrial centers to those in the rest of 
the country. However, the various geo- 
graphi al divisions of the United States 
show wide fluctuations in the percentage 
of increase in wage jobs in both primary 
and secondary concentration areas. In 
Southeast the rate of increase is 
er in the principal cities than for the 
less concentrated areas, indicating that 
decent zation has progressed further 


in ft tates than elsewhere 





————E 


Why handicap decentralization? 


IF DECENTRALIZATION of industry 
is a good thing socially and economical- 
ly, as many theorists claim, why, then, 
should we attempt to remove by federal 
legislation, from that area where it is 
he most progress, the one prin- 
cipal economic factor encouraging mi- 
gration to that area—low labor costs? 

Of course, the possibility of tapping 
new urces of raw materials and new 
markets is responsible for some of the 
recent development of both Southeast 
and Southwest. Much, however, results 
from the fact that industries can obtain 
low labor costs, which result from, and 
are justified by, lower living costs which 


| 


| 


e ofte ifficient to produce higher | 
real wages t are paid in other sec- 
ti 

Under the ecently enacted uniform 


nationa inimum wage law, some of 
the Sout! 1dvantages will be eliminat- 
ed. As a result, advocates of decentrali- 
zat I find remaining only two 

migration from the 
central city to its immediate suburbs, 
and the further spread of branch plants. 

Under sucl mitations, decentraliza- 





tion may ca our suburbs to become 
uglier than s, and factory workers 


may continue to crowd themselves into 
the congest ties as they have done in 
the past, ; to the suburbs only for 





work, and getting few of the advantages 
of life in less crowded regions 
The building of branch plants to serve 


such new population centers as have re- 
p on the Pacific Coast and 
in the Southwest will logically continue. 
Approximat 10,000 manufacturing 
companies in this country are now oper- 


~ 





ating under branch plant policies. How- iF YOU are willing to cooperate in bringing about 


ever, as already indicated, the location What Holps a better public understanding of business in your 
ee ee sala ° community or industry, write your local chamber 
Buss of commerce or trade association for booklet 


centralizati both suburban and re- | pate ‘ a ‘ 
: ' ' tions on Yes, You Can Do 
gional. Economic factors favoring mi- Holps ‘You! containing 40 Sugges s ’ 


Our public policy should encourage de- 


gration to uncongested or undeveloped Something About It’.” 
eas shou not, therefore, be removed 
by political edict, especia ly by that of r 


politicians who have advocated decen- NATION‘S BUSINESS ¢ Washington, D. C. 


tralization and have spent so much pub- 





lic money to back up their theories. 
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Fut it down as 


PUBLIC 
TAX SAVER 
NO.1 








ieee | % : 


ny : 
cs of yourtax dollar 


goes toward theexten- 
sion and maintenance of 
municipal water mains. 
Whenever your commu- 
nity installs cast iron pipe 
for water mains you can 
“put it down” as a good 
investment of public 
funds. For cast iron pipe 
is Public Tax Saver No. | 
—its useful life is more 
than a century—it is sav- 
ing millions of tax dollars 
which would otherwise 
be assessed to replace 
shorter-lived mains. 

Cast iron pipe is the 
only ferrous metal pipe, 
practicable for water, gas 
and sewer mains, which 
rust does not destroy. It 
is made in diameters from 
1% to 84 inches. Address 
inquiries to The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Associa- 
tion, Thomas F. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, 
Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CAST | 


saves taxes in 
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Unretouched photograph of a cast 

iron water main installed more 

than a century ago and still serving 
the citizens of St. Louis. 
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